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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


HE President's new attack on. holding com- 


panies is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that the Administration will modify its “com- 
promise and cooperation” policy toward busi- 
ness. 

Under fire only, in the days ahead, will be 
what may be termed a “financial oligarchy.” 
A truce is to be in effect while efforts are 
made to patch up a peace between operating 
business men and Government and labor. Con- 
cessions will be called for from all parties 
to the negotiations. 

In the making is what New Dealers already 
are calling a “five-year plan.” Its objective is 
a 90 or 100-billion-dollar national income. 
The method? Probably some voluntary 
planning of industrial production, some vol- 
untary price and cost controlling, some pump- 
priming to turn the course of the present de- 
flation, some use of new Government sub- 
sidies. 

Not unless “compromise and cooperation” 
fail, will the President ask Congress to com- 
pel employers and workers to accept some 
planning. 

OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 

Under consideration are the following: 

Modernized anti-trust 'aws designed to 
encourage businessmen to enter voluntary 
agreements covering trade practices and pro- 
duction and price policies. (See Newsgram 
No. 11 on Page 14). 

Adjustments in tax laws designed to en- 
courage smal] and medium-sized business. 

Use of farm control plans to keep agricul- 
ture from being a drag on recovery. 

Minimum wage and maximum hour laws to 
check ruthless competition in wage-cutting. 

Careful spending of borrowed money and 
careful lending by the Government designed 
to bolster weak spots and to start the ball 
rolling. 

Voluntary cooperation by organized labor 
in accepting wage adjustments. 

Voluntary cooperation by business in mak- 
ing some price adjustments at key points. 

Use of tariff bargaining powers in negoti- 
ating British trade agreement to encourage 
some ir -stries to adjust prices or face low- 
ered tariiis. 

Increased importance must be attached to 
Supreme Court changes. Assurance of defi- 
nite liberal Court majority means business- 
men can no Jonger depend on the court to 
save them from acts of the President and 
Congress. This will increase the incentive 
of business to find some common ground of 
agreement with the Administration. 


SOME BIG TASKS FOR CONGRESS 

Congress will take on great importance in 
the proceedings as any agreement or plans 
made by the White House must be sold to the 
Senate and House. 

Chances now strongly favor the following: 

A deliberate free-for-al] on the anti-trust 
issue with Mr. Roosevelt letting Congress 
go as far it wants to go in altering present 
laws, but with pressure directed at getting a 
basis for voluntary agreements among busi- 
nessmen on trade, production and price poli- 
cies. 

Little modification of the tax burden on 
big corporations with huge accumulated re- 
serves, but important modifications for small 
and under-capitalized corporations. 

A plan of farm control that will satisfy the 
Administration and that will be based largely 
upon voluntary production control but with 
machinery for bolstering prices and forcing 
cooperation in emergencies. 

Appropriation of added funds for work-re- 
lief and for farm relief as means of quick 
pump-priming, 

Enactment of a housing law that will be 
workable. 

A step-up in appropriations for the Navy 
to finance a naval building program of im- 
portance to the steel and machinery indus- 
tries. 

New legislation dealing harshly with hold- 
ing companies in banking and in general in- 
dustry. 

Legislation to obtain simplification of rail- 
road corporate organization, although this 
may be deferred until next Congress. 

Social Security Act changes to extend the 
provisions of the law to employes of member 
banks of Federal Reserve system and to sea- 
men, and to increase the benefits to older 
workers in the old-age annuity system. 
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The Nations Unemployment Problem; 
More Jobless, Less Funds, Than Year Ago 


ovr of slowing factory production and fall- 4 


ing trade during recent months comes this 
problem for Congres Should additional ap- 
propriations be made | to care for the needy ? 

At present the chief Federal contribution to 
the relief program for needy unemployed is in 
the work-relief system whereby jobs are pro- 
vided in the CCC forest camps, on road building 
and the wide variety of other projects under 
WPA and other agencies in the Works Program, 

The number of workers now on Federal work- 
relief, the number scheduled to be employed 
next month and the employment trend last year 
are shown in the pictogram above. 

Between September and January half a mil- 
lion workers were added to work-relief rolls. 
In February it is expected a total of 2,500,000 
persons will be given jobs, the peak employ- 
which can be provided under existing 
according to figures submitted 
Gill, Assistant WPA Adminis- 


ment 
appropriations, 
by Corrington 
trator. 


THREE MILLION MORE JOBLESS 

But will this increase in work-relief rolls be 
enough to meet needs arising out of the lay-off 
of 3,000,000 workers since September? Fur- 
thermore, will employment improve sufficiently 
during the next few months to make it practi- 
cal, as now planned, to cut 406,000 persons off 
the WPA rolls between March and June? 

Even now, though it is estimated there are 
nearly a million more unemployed than a year 
ago, the work-relief program is providing 400,- 
000 fewer jobs than at that time. 

Reports are accumulating on difficulties many 
cities and towns are having in meeting grow- 
ing relief needs as workers recently forced out 
of their jobs seek help. 

In New York City, applications for home re- 
lief doubled ‘during the fall months. 

St. Louis authorities tightened their rules 
for giving relief, turning down about twice as 
many applications as they accepted. Relief was 
barred to’ any one able to work even though 
in need, unless children were involved. 

In Cincinnati, a study of the city’s Bureau of 
Government Research showed what happens 
when relief rolls are reduced excessively. Re- 
ports indicated that some 22,400 persons were 
entirely without resources. The research group 
concluded tentatively that in these cases “the 
burden of relief has been shifted largely to 
friends and neighbors of the destitute who 
themselves are usually poor and unable to bear 
the burden.” 


Similar reports from all over the eountry 
bear out Mr. Gill’s contention befare the'Senate 
special committee investigating relief ‘iat “‘fig- 
ures on the rise in direct relief donot indicate 
the real seriousness of the problem because in 
many sections inadequate funds*&nd deficient 
relief organization prevent increases from tak- 
ing place even though need is increasing.” 

And so the story of relief in the 
1937-38 is unfolding, with the problem of ‘ob- 
taining sufficient funds looming almost as large 
’30’s when depression first set in. 


winter of 


as in the early 

There is a sharp contrast, however, in the 
way relief needs now. are being met. 

Formerly when a worker lost his job and 
lacked savings to carry himself and: his family 
until he could find new work he applied either 
for poor-relief or to a private organization for 
charity. 

Nowadays the principle of Federal work-re- 
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+ lief for the able-bodied needy and provision by 


the States and local governments of. direct re- 
lief for the unemployables has been evolved out 


of six long years of Federal aid. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

What of the future? 

WPA economists predict there will be from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 unemployed in this. céun- 
try even during future periods of prosperity. 
This is on the assumption that new inventions 
and other economic developments are displacing 
workers more rapidly than new avenues of work 
are being opened. 

The opposing viewpoint, that inventions.to- 
day, just-as in the past, are increasing rather 


than lessening employment, is expressed bythe. 


National. Industrial Conference: Board, Jt’ con- 
tends that after the depression ends ¥ésump- 
tion of the normal rate of improvement. in liv- 
ing standards and industrial and trade activity 
such as has been shown in the past will be suffi- 
cient to reduce unemployment to the 1929 
totals. , 

Evidence that speeding up of industrial mech- 
anization does not lead to unemployment is 
provided, the Board believes, in the prosperity 
of the ’20’s, a period of unexcelled devglopment 
of new machinery and manufacturing proc- 
esses, 

At all times there are in addition to the per- 
sons who will not work and those who do not 
have to work, a group not included in the un- 
employment figures—a large number who are 
unemployed because of seasonalperation, sick- 
ness, or short-period shifts from one job to 
another. The N. I. C. B. estimates the number 
of workers who normally cannot be employed 
for these reasons is about 2,000,000. 


THE POPULATION GROWTH FACTOR 

Chief reason for continued high levels of un- 
employment above this “normal” is the in- 
crease in the number of workers since 1929. 
Because of-population growth there now are 
approximately 5,000,000 more workers than 
there were eight years ago, the Conference 
Board estimates. 

The immediate problem facing the nation lies 
in the fact that although this is the fifth year 
since the depression touched bottom in the 
spring of 1933 and the sixth year of Federal 
expenditures for recovery and relief, need is 
growing and the only alternative to additional 
outlays is despair and suffering among those 
who can least afford to bear the burden—the 


unemployed. 
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The Marthstt News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ners Congress moves slowly ahead with 

its work, with little accomplished so far 
at this session, the President continues to 
devote most of his time and thought to the 
business recession. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Conferences at the White House between 
| Mr. Roosevelt and small groups of promi- 
nent industrial and labor leaders have as their 
objective the working out of a definite pro- 
gram of action by business, government and 
labor. 

The “desirability” of such cooperative ac- 
tion is emphasized by John L, Lewis, the la- 
bor ‘leader, speaking for himself and other 
members of:one group, which included Owen 
D. Young and Thomas W. Lamont. 


In a statement issued by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., spokesman for another group, confidence 
is expressed that, due to a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems—those of gov- 
ernment and business—there will be closer 
“in meeting the difficulties of the 





cooperation 
moment.” 


These group conferences are preliminary 
to a meeting between the President and the 
Commerce Department’s Business Advisory 
Couneil composed of 56 industrialists which 
Secretary Roper announces will be held on 
Jan. 19 to discuss recovery measures, 


A TREND TO BETTER TIMES 

Asked at a press conference if he has any 
reports indicating any change in the business 
situation, Mr. Roosevelt replies that the gene 
eral trend is better than it was before Christ- 
mas. The White House issues no statements 
on the subject after the group conferences 
with business men. It is left to their discre- 
tion if these business men want to say any- 
thing afterward. 


While Mr. Roosevelt confers with men who 
operate big business in an effort to help start 
more wheels turning, he continues his “no 
compromise” fight against “autocratic con- 
trols over the industry and finance of the 
country” as he promised his party in a Jack- 
son Day speech. 


The President tells the press he thinks all 
holding companies—not only utility holding 
companies—should be abolished. This is the 
method he thinks is being used to exercise the 
“autocratic controls” to which he objects. He 
is not prepared to say—yet—how he thinks 





(Continued on Page 3.) 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
AN EAGLE BY ANY OTHER NAME 
Credited with having sold the President the idea 
of a modified type of NRA, voluntary and minus 
punitive measures, is Donald Richberg, onetime 
“head man” of the old Blue Eagle. 
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The “New Majority” 
And Court Control 


The shift to “broader view” and 
the effect on proposed planning 
by the New Deal. 


UST two years ago the New Deal was being 
jolted by a series of Supreme Court decisions 

that threatened every one of its programs of 
reform. 

One year ago President Roosevelt was making 
up his mind to open the attack on the Court that 
precipitated a bitter and historic fight, ending in 
the President's defeat. 

Now, on Jan. 18, Justice George Sutherland re- 
tires from the bench and for his place Mr. Roose- 
velt has nominated Stanley Reed, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, whose vote can insure victories for the Pres- 
ident that he was unable to gain by frontal at- 
tack 

Mr. Reed has defended much of the New Deal 
before the Supreme Court. Since assuming the 
post of Solicitor General his record, except for 
the loss of the AAA case, was one of rather con- 
sistent success. His understanding of the legal 
basis for the laws still to be tested before the 
Court and for the plans taking shape is described 
as deeper than that of any other individual. 

Before entering the Justice Department, Stan- 
ley Reed was general counsel of the RFC. He 
has not been in any way affiliated with the more 
militant wing of the New Deal. 

To President Roosevelt, this retirement and ap- 
pointment formally signaled the shift of control 
within the Supreme Court from a majority, sup- 
porting a narrower view of Federal powers un- 
der the Constitution, to a majority supporting a 
broader view. 

The facts show that the Supreme Court has 
been moving out of the way of the President dur- 
ing the past year. Not in that time has a Court 
majority upset any major New Deal act. Rather 
on last March 29 the Court approved the prin- 
ciple of State minimum wage laws and followed 
on April 12 with approval of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. On May 25 came acceptance of 
old age insurance and unemployment insurance. 

By these decisions a majority of the Court 
accepted Constitutional views on which the legal 
experts of the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment were preparing to erect a second New Deal. 

When Justice Willis Van Devanter stepped 
down from the bench at the end of May the 
Strictly conservative membership of the Court 
was reduced to three out of nine, with Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justice Roberts holding the bal- 
ance of power. When Justice Sutherland stepped 
down the conservative membership was reduced 
to two and the liberals emerged for the first time 
with a clear majority of five. 


PATH CLEAR FOR NEW LAWS 


It is on the basis of that shift that the Presi- 
dent is doing his planning for the future. 

The act providing for strict regulation of util- 
ity holding companies now is started on the way 
to a test. Mr.- Roosevelt is taking approval for 
granted. The second Guffey coal act remains to 
be tested. There is coming up a new plan of con- 
trol over agriculture that is more drastic than 
the act upset by the Supreme Court two years 
ago. This time little question is being raised 
concerning the fate of the new control plan. 

Similarly there still is in prospect a Federal 
law to regulate minimum wages and maximum 
hours of work in industry. Congress has before 
it a bill that would, if enacted; require the licens- 
ing and incorporation under Federal law of all 
enterprises doing an interstate business. The 
Government's leading lawyers take the position 
that either or both of these proposals now would 
fain acceptance of a majority of the Court. 
At the Bureau of Internal Revenue there is ex- 
pectation that the Court in the future will be 
more inclined to accept the Bureau’s view on 
matters of tax policy. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board expects that the Court of the im- 
mediate future will approve a broad interpreta- 
tion of its powers in their practical application. 


CUTTING DOWN “STATES’ RIGHTS” 


In other words, an interpretation of the Con- 
stitution now is expected by the Administration 
further to broaden the scope of Federal power. 

In the midst of the shift of control] now under 
way, those who keep close ‘watch on the trend 
of opinion among the Justices think they note 
the beginning of a viewpoint to the left of that 
accepted by the liberals who have been on the 
Court. This viewpoint is reflected in the expres- 
Sions of Justice Hugo Black, who has been ac- 
cepting the conclusions of the liberal group, but 
not the reasoning of their opinions. 
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THE INSIDE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—PREVIEWS 
OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS | 


Appointment of Solicitor Gen- 
eral Stanley Reed to the Su- 
preme Court came as no surprise 
to Washington observers, who 
recalled that Mr. Reed was “run- 
ner-up” at the time Justice Hugo 
L. Black was appointed to the 
Court, and many had thought he 
would be given ‘the previous ap- 
pointment. 


x * 


Bets are being laid by some New 
Dealers that before the year is 
out the President will have ap- 
pointed six out of nine Justices 
on the Supreme Court. 


x * * 


White House strategy calls for 
meeting more than half way the 
ideas of Vice President Garner 
on tax and big business policy. 
The President feels that the Vice 
President holds the most im- 
portant key to the legislative 
situation. 
xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is sounding out 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





New York and Washington of 
Rexford G. Tugwell, former 
brain-truster, had led officials to 
believe he again is engaged in 


overturn of the Constitutional 
principles involved by a liberal 
Supreme Court majority. 


+ 


posed by Senator Norris under 
which future amendments would 
be voted on directly by the elec- 
torate in the election ensuing 


} 

: a* ; : * 
planning Administration meas- | after submittal, and ratification 
ures. There is talk, too, that his | Informal discussions between would be by two-thirds instead 
visits to the White House are anti-Roosevelt Democrats and of three-fourths of the States. 


intended to offset criticism that 
the President is conferring 
mostly with conservative indus- 
trialists. 


~*~ *« * 


Mr. Garner is urging the Presi- 
dent to strike out strongly 
against centralized control over 


some Republicans in the Senate, 
looking to cooperation in the 
1940 elections, are continuing. 
Participants report there has 
been no substantial approach to 
agreement on what to do. 


x** * 


A showdown is nearing on the 





x * ek 


The White House is keeping 
hands off in the Senate filibuster 
against the anti-lynching bill. 
Callers receive the impression 
that the President feels dilatory 
tactics at the Capitol cause a 
public reaction in favor of the 


large-scale industry. His view- departmental struggle for pos- Executive Branch. 

point is that the Eastern finan- session of the Forest Service. 

; dt : <i “— 

ciers are milking the South and | Secretary Ickes wants it ina new 

West of their resources, and it Department of Conservation. Slow progress under the slum- 
| 


is time for a shift in the balance 
of power, 


x * * 


The President’s press conference 
statement that he seeks elimina- 
tion of all holding companies was 
seen by some members of Con- 
gress as an attempt to focus 
specifically an issue over con- 


Secretary Wallace wants it to re- 
main under Agriculture. Odds 
at the moment favor its staying 
there. 


x~* 


House conferees on the hous- 
ing bill are shying from the re- 
sponsibility of eliminating the 
Senate’s “prevailing wage” 


clearance legislation and on the 
housing bill has discouraged 
Government experts about the 
likelihood of extensive building 
taking place this spring. Too 
much time has been lost, they 
feel. 


x~** 


Prominent Southerners in Con- 


big industrialists on their atti- | 
tude toward proposed alteration 

of the anti-trust laws with a view 
to discovering the degree of co- 
operation that might be expected 
in any revival of NRA principles 
on a modified basis. 


x * * 


Comings and goings between | 


centration of economic power for 
| the forthcoming elections. 


Government lawyers are study- | 
ing a number of conservative Su- | 
preme Court decisions with a | 
view to the possibility of new | 
tests that might 


amendment. 
Senate itself should 


x * * ~— 
pro-labor provision. 


x * * 


Administration 


result in the 


They contend the 
take any 
onus for abandonment of that 


leaders 
Senate are inclined to favor the 
Constitutional amendment pro- 


gress are understood to have re- 
sented the President’s Jackson 
Day speech as an invitation for 
dissenters to leave the Demo- 
cratic party, unless they want to 
“go along.” They fear the anti- 
lynching bill may have a place in 
strategy designed to facilitate 
party realignments. 


in the 
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WHITE HOUSE OLIVE BRANCH 


GOLD BRAID AND PLUMES—THE 


R. ROOSEVELT’S “96-inch” dog wondered 

how it would look without its “four-inch 

tail.” So did everybody else who entered the 
White House during the week. 

And even if, as the President intimated, the 
tail might not be amputated, but just have its 
muscles cut, observers wondered if a Federal 
Government turned veterinarian could graft 
“cooperation” to the dog to induce recovery. 

Certainly there was a lot of activity, all neatly 
labeled “cooperation” at the White House. And 
yet the bigger the names the smaller the in- 
formation. After one conference, Alfred P. 
Sloan, speaking for his conferees, cheerfully re- 
marked that the talk had been interesting and 
instructive, that out of it would come “closer 
cooperation.” And when later in the week John 
L. Lewis spoke for his conferees, there was just 
as little information as to tactics forthcoming. 

Question puzzling many was the presence of 
Donald R. Richberg at the early conference of 
the week as “unofficial observer.” To the former 
NRA head was credited an idea through estab- 
lishment of a new Federal agency for facilitat- 
ing the wanted, albeit elusive, cooperation be- 
tween Government and business. However, at 
no time during a week in which many questions 
were asked by harried newspaper men did the 
Chief Executive give one hint as to whether he 
had formed any definite program or come to any 
conclusion as to the method for promoting “‘co- 
operation.” 


Mr. 
Roosevelt’s meeting this 


DUE TO CRACK ; 
. week with members of 
THE SHELL SOON? the Roper Business 


Council may come some light on procedure— 
which, if some observers are correct will 
hinge on the rebirth of a Blue Eagle without a 
bolt of lightning, without a piercing beak, with- 
out sharp claws. 

One thing the President made clear—that his 
criticisms of business minorities voiced in his 
Jackson Day speech and Congress message had 
nothing whatever to do with his hour-long ses- 
sions with industrial, labor and utility leaders. 
A reading of past Rooseveltian addresses reveals 
that criticism is usually directed not at any par- 
ticular group—but rather toward a generic 
group. Headlining then was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fresh criticism made at the close of the week, 
when he was asked after a lengthy talk fest 
with the press whether he planned to eliminate 


+ 




















TO JUDGE WHERE HE PRACTICED 


Solicitor General Stanley Reed, director of many 
of the Government's legal defenses and prosecu- 
tions before the Supreme Court, now makes ready 
to take his seat among the Justices after his 
nomination by the President. 





holding companies. In one terse syllable the 
Chief Executive provided the answer—Yes—but 
as to how or when there was nothing specific. 

Getting down to brass tacks on other matters 
of national importance after his letter to 
Speaker Bankhead had squelched the Ludlow 
war referendum, the President in a conference 
with his Secretary and Undersecretary of State 
and his Chief of Naval Operations laid the 
groundwork for naval expansions. It was Ad- 
miral Leahy who indicated after the conference 
that additional authorizations would be neces- 
sary. But before authorizations there is legis- 
lation. It was with a view to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
forthcoming message to Congress that White 
House visitor Charles Edison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy, came armed with data. 


Just a few days before 
pan wreency SO St Si So 
missioner to the Philip- 

OF PHILIPPINES pines, Paul V. McNutt, 
revealed his intention of making a flying survey 
of American interests in the Far East, with a re- 
port in person to the White House at its con- 
clusion, Mr. Roosevelt disclosed that the United 


PLANNING AHEAD 
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TO BUSINESS 
BIGGER NAVY 


+ States is working on a plan to allow the Philip- 





pines until 1960 to adjust their trade relations 
with this country in connection with their pro- 
jected independence. 


When Stanley Reed turned up for the an- 
nual White House reception in honor of the 
judiciary the early part of the week, he came as 
the Solicitor General. Next year he will arrive 
in the full dignity of his new office, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 


True to his promise, not a peep came from the 
Executive Office as to the name of the person 
to take Justice Sutherland's place until the 
nomination was laid on the desk of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner at the end of the week. Interesting 
to observers was the fact that unlike the nom- 
ination of Justice Black, the new nomination 
was on a typewritten sheet instead of the regu- 
lar Court nomination blank. In large, firm hand 
had the President written in Justice Black's 
name. In formal style, was the typewritten 
name of nominee Reed. 


Missing from the reception was the gentle 
Justice Cardozo, The day after the White House 
reception, President and Mrs. Roosevelt rolled 
quietly to the hushed residence of the ailing 
jurist where specialists fought with aid of 
modern science to save his life. While the Presi- 
dent waited below Mrs. Roosevelt entered the 
Justice’s home to express the solicitude of the 
Executive family. 


In contrast to the 
DIPLOMATS AND somber judiciary recep- 
tion was one later in the 
THE JUDICIARY week in honor of the dip- 
lomatic set. Brilliant in color, with gleaming 
tiaras matched almost by the sparkle of for- 
eign distinctions pinned to starched white- 
shirted bosoms, the diplomatic reception at the 
White House has come to be regarded as the 
high point in official socializing. 


RECEPTIONS FOR 


As the week drew to a close the President had 
all of the foregoing to look back on. He had 
these things to look forward to: 

An Armistice address at Virginia Military In- 
stitute on Nov. 11, 1939; 

A tentative agreement to spend part of his 
1938 vacation at Michigan’s Mackinac Island. 

The knowledge that hereafter his birthday 
would be observed as a legal holiday in the 


State of Georgia. 
DEREK Fox. 











Underwood & Underwood 


A QUIZ FOR THE NLRB? 
Senator Edward R. Burke may ask the Senate 
to look into the activities of the National Labor 
Relations Board to see if it “has been guilty of 
continuous and flagrant violation of the will of 

Congress.” 
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The Call For Peace 
In the Labor Field 


Call coming from bottom up. Rival 
leadership still in discord. Mo- 
tives that impel toward peace. 


ENTIMENT for reconciliation between the 

American Federation of Labor and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization appears to be 
asserting itself increasingly among the rank and 
file members. 

Executives of outstanding unions affiliated with 
one or the other of the major organizations with- 
in the space of a few days have expressed a de- 
sire for unity. First it was David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers, of the C. I. O.; then Charles P. Howard, 
president of the International Typographical 
Union, of the A. F. of L. Mr. Howard also is 
secretary of the C. I. O., in his personal capacity. 

Neither William Green nor John L. Lewis gives 
any sign of willingness to compromise, however, 

Assurances of faith in his leadership went to 
Mr. Lewis from Homer Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, and Heywood Broun, 
president of the American Newspaper Guild. Dis« 
patch of the Martin telegram coincided with re- 
ports that U. A. W. executives favored moves to 
get together with the A. F. of L. 


A TRUCE MAY COME SOON 


Adding it all up, Washington officials in touch 
with the situation are inclined to expect im- 
portant consequences before very long. The de- 
veloping spirit of cooperation between Govern- 
ment and important sections of industry and of 
organized labor is a factor. Important members 
of the A. F. of L. and of the C. I. O. have taken 
part separately in the attempts to formulate a’ 
program to revive business and increase employ- 
ment. To all intents, they have been speaking 
more temperately to major employers than to 
each other. 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS ACTIVE 

Officials of the Department of Labor continue 
their efforts to end the conflict. They are re- 
ported to be working principally through indi- 
vidual unions and rank-and-filers in the hope 
that pressure from the bottom will be felt higher 
up. Also, executives of unions not affiliated with 
either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O.—who believe 
the union cause in general is being harmed— 
are active 

Mr. Dubinsky set off the latest argument with 
a demand for resumption of peace negotiations. 
He criticized Mr. Lewis for not accepting pro- 
posals made in the meetings several weeKs ago, 
declaring that “no man has a mortgage on the 
labor movement.” 

Mr. Lewis had insisted that the Federation ad- 
mit all C. I. O. unions unconditionally. 

“Such a peace would be patchwork and mean 
continuing dispute in the A. F. of L.,” Mr. Du- 
binsky contended. 

Meanwhile, the C. I. O. News said peace nego- 
iations collapsed because the A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives had no power to make an agreement 
without reporting back to the Federation’s ex- 
ecutive council. 


WORD FROM THE PRINTERS 


In advocating peace, Mr. Howard said the 
Typographical Union wanted to remain in the 
A. F. of L. This was interpreted generally as 
signifying the end of attempts to sever alle- 
giance. Because of his personal connection with 
the C. I. O., a statement by him that it would not 
attempt to organize in industries where bona 
fide trade unions operate was believed to be most 
important. 

Developments apart from the controversy have 
given the rival leaders much to think about. A 
new wage and hour bill is in prospect in the 
House. Some Senators favor investigation of 
the Labor Board. The Administration proposal 
for compulsory arbitration of maritime labor 
disputes is opposed by the C. I. O. Award of 
$117,000 strike damages to a coal company by a 
Federal Court in East St. Louis is attacked by 
the Progressive Miners of America as a “blow 
at the right to strike.” 

Above all, there is the likelihood of a fresh 
New Deal program which may vitally affect-labor 
as well as industry. Many Capital observers ex- 
pect the accumulation of factors such as these 
to influenve future relationships between the A. 
F. of L. and the C. I. O. more than the wills of 
individual labor leaders. 

(For further discussion of labor developments 
see “The Labor Week,” Page 11.) 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
this situation should be met. 


Defeat by the House of the 
Ludlow war referendum resolu- 
tion by the close vote of 209 to 
188, is gratifying tothe President 
as is the reaction of most of the 
press to this action. Mr. Roosevelt 
had written a letter to Speaker 
Bankhead, and read to the House 
just before the vote, in which he 
declared the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution “would 
cripple any President in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations” 
and “encourage other nations to 
believe that they could violate 
American rights with impunity.” 


Heartened by the House’s ac- 
tion the President spends most 
of his spare time, between confer- 
ences with business executives, 
working on a special message to 
Congress recommending 
strengthening the national de- 
fenses by modernizing the Army, 
building a larger Navy and in- 
creasing the air force—to insure 
peace to the United States in a 
war-mad world. 


A storm of protest is aroused 
in the House by action of Admin- 
istration leaders in slipping 
through before passage, an 
amendment to the Independent 
Offices appropriation bill giving 
the President blanket power to 
eliminate any individual item in 
the bill. 


This power had been requested 
by Mr. Roosevelt in the case of 
all appropriation bills to enable 
him to keep the measures within 
budgetary limits. 


Even if the Senate should pass 
this particular measure, carrying 
an appropriation of $1,400,000,000, 
with the “item veto” amendment, 
the power would not extend to 
other appropriation bills unless 
specifically voted. 


The filibuster of Southern Sen- 
ators against the anti-lynching 
bill continues in the Senate and 
threatens to block all other legis- 
lation, Majority Leader Barkley 
rejects appeal of Senator McKel- 
lar of Tennessee to withdraw the 
measure which his southern col- 
leagues say is an affront to every 
southern state. 


Work on the new tax bill is 
completed by the House Ways 
Means Subcommitte> and hear- 
ings are begun by the full com- 
mittee preliminary to reporting 
the measure to the House. Modi- 
fication of the undistributed 
profits tax to exempt all com- 
panies earning less than $25,000 
a year is a highlight of the sub- 
committee's recommendations. 
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Recession a spur to joint ac- 
tion. Industry's aid sought. 
Possible labor concessions. 
Ban on holding companies. 


HROUGH four hectic years the 
United States enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a running battle between 
bankers and business men and law- 
and government and labor 
leaders. 

Weapons used in this 
been taxes, and “death sentences,” 
and lawsuits, and strikes, and re- 
fusals to venture, as well as words 
and votes and government compe- 
tition. 

At the end of four years of fighting 
business finds itself with a new de- 
pression, with profits vanishing and 
with a lost conservative majority on 
the Supreme Court bench; Govern- 
ment finds itself with more than ten 
million jobless to consider and a 
national debt heading toward 38 bil- 
lion dollars; labor finds itself with 
high hourly wages and with dimin- 
ishing jobs and decreasing annual 
incomes. 

It is against that background that 
developments now taking place in 
Washington—many of them historic 
—must be placed. 


ADVANCES MADE THUS FAR 

President Roosevelt, according to 
his public pronouncements, set out 
in 1933 to strengthen the banking 
system, to stabilize agriculture, to 
guarantee labor the right of collec- 
tive bargaining and minimum labor 
standards, to end abuses in financ- 
ing and to gain control over the 
utility industry. 

Today, bank failures and deposi- 
tor losses are few and far between, 
a new farm control is on the way 
out of Congress, the Supreme Court 
has accepted the Wagner labor re- 
lations law, a Social Security Sys- 
tem has court approval, an SEC is 
operating, the Supreme Court has 
accepted sale of TVA electric power 
and zovernment gifts to municipali- 
ties entering the power business. 
Only wage and hour legislation re- 
mains to be enacted. 

Yet with all of this planning and 
after spending nearly seventeen bil- 
lion dollars of borrowed money the 
nation has plunged farther into de- 
pression in a shorter period of time 
than ever before in its history. 


TWO PATHS LAY OPEN 

As he contemplated this picture 
during the closing weeks of the last 
year, Mr. Roosevelt recognized two 
alternatives. 

Government could return again to 
a vast program of large-scale spend- 
ing to float the country out of pres- 
ent troubles while it endeavored to 
force business men and bankers and 
labor leaders to accept what its of- 
ficials decided had to be done. 

Or, Government could try now to 
end the running battle with business 
and to seek a negotiated peace on 
the basis of voluntary agreements 
that might produce the adjustments 
needed to bring recovery without 
large-scale inflation of an already 
large Federal debt. 

The tip-off concerning the Presi- 
dent’s decision first came from the 
list of White House visitors. Mr. 
Roosevelt conferred with executives 
of utility companies that had been 
under heaviest New Deal fire. He 
reported to newspaper men that no 
unbridgeable gulf of policy sep- 
arated these operating utility com- 
panies and the Government. He 
said that he found a readiness on 
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BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—A QUEST FOR CLOSER COOPERATION 
IVE of the nation’s outstanding business men leaving the White House after a conference with 
the President. Left to right: Colby M. Chester, Chairman of the Board of General Foods Corp., 
and Chairman of the National Manufacturers Association; Ernest T. Weir, Chairman of the Board of 
the National Steel Corp.; Lewis Brown, President of Johns-Manville Co.; Alfred P. Sloan, Chairman 
of the Board of General Motors Corp., and M. W. Clement, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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the part of utility executives to ac- ¢ W. Lamont, partner In J. P. Morgan # ments can be made in the price situ- 


cept the method of rate determina- 
tion that had been favored by Gov- 
ernment planners 

After these initial conferences the 
President’ began to be 
dotted with the names of business 
men. 
The White House economic advis- 
ers talked of the prospect for creat- 
ing machinery through which gov- 
ernment and business and labor 
could cooperate to bring about 
long-range decisions on price policy 
and production policy that would 
help, in conjunction with some new 
Federal spending, to start the ball 
of recovery rolling. They advised 
newspaper men that the most im- 
portant paragraph in the President’s 
message to Congress that in 
which he set his goal as a national 
income of from 90 to 100 billion dol- 
lars. 

In the midst of this situation 
there came the announcement on 
Jan. 11 that Mr. Roosevelt was to 
hold a conference that afternoon 
with a group of business leaders 
that included the New Deal’s most 
vigorous opponents. Those who 
talked for an hour and one-half 
with the President were: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of 
the board of General Motors Cor- 
poration; Ernest T. Weir, chairman 
of the board of the National Steel 
Corporation; Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Corporation; 
M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Colby 
M. Chester, president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation and chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Don- 
ald Richberg, former NRA general 
counsel, was present at the Presi- 
dent’s invitation as an “unofficial 
observer.” 


MR. SLOAN’S STATEMENT 

After this conference, Mr. Sloan, 
speaking for the group, issued a 
statement which said: 

“We have had an interesting and 
constructive talk with the Presi- 
dent. All of us agree we have a bet- 
ter understanding of each other's 
problems, out of which we are sure 
will come closer cooperation in 
meeting the difficulties of the mo- 
ment.” 

Actually, in conversation the 
group did not deal with specific mat- 
ters of governmental policy. What 
they did was to explore some of 
the reasons that each advanced for 
the cause of the business setback 
and to exchange ideas about what 
might be accomplished through 
longer range policies of production 
and pricing in industry. 

The industrialists previously 
had explained to them by Mr. 
Richberg his plan for voluntary co- 
operation between Government and 
business to establish policies that 
take the public interest into con- 
sideration. (A description of this 
plan is found in Newsgram No. 11 on 
Page 14.) 


KEYNOTE “COOPERATION” 

Instead of grim reference to new 
warfare the President and his one- 
time most vigorous opponents were 
referring to cooperation. 

Hardly had this new note been 
sounded than other developments 
followed in quick succession. 

Word went out that the President 
would confer on Jan. 19 with the 46 
business leaders’ and economists 
who make up the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

John L. Lewis, C. I. O. chairman, 
led a delegation to the White House 
that included a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Company and the head of 
General Electric Company. 

Mr. Roosevelt used a press confer- 
ence to tell of his determination to 
end the use of holding companies as 
a means of effecting control of op- 
erating corporations through the 
ownership of a relatively small pro- 
portion of the voting stock of those 
corporations. 

Principal interest centered on the 
Jan. 14 White House conference in 


s calling 
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Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of General Elec- 
tric Company; Charies Taussig, 
president of the American Molasses 
Company, and A. A. Berle, Jr., for- 
mer New Dealer cently 


an aide to Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York. 


SEEKING A PLAN OF ACTION 

After an hour’s discu 
Mr. Roosevelt, this group 
Mr. Lewis, issued the 
Statement: 

“We attended this conference with 
the President and discussed the 
gravity of the economic and indus- 


& Company; 
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trial situation in the country. 

“This group has had some pre- 
liminary discussions and im- 
pressed with the desirability, if at 
all possible, of working out with the 
Administration a definite program 
of action by business, Government 
and iabor. 

“The discussions will be continued 
at the President’s discretion.” 

Here again the conference actu- 
ally concerned no specific plan for 
producing recovery overnight. In- 
stead the discussion concerned 
methods by which some adjust- 


Was 


ation and the cost situation in in- 
dustry that led to the present de- 


pression. 


HOPES THAT ARE ADVANCED 
It is from this group, however, 
that the most positive future results 
are expected to come. The reasons 
for that conclusion are these: 
Mr. Taussig is the employer of 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, former 
head of the New Deal brain trust. 
Dr. Tugwell has been conferring of 
late with President Roosevelt. He 
and A. A. Berle are old collaborators 
and idea men. Their ideas impress 
John L. Lewis, who leads a group 
of three million American workers 
in key industries. Mr. Lewis feels 
that what this country needs right 
now is vigorous leadership. He con- 
vinced himself that this leadership 
must come out of cooperation be- 
tween the forces that warred against 
} each other for the four last years, 
In that conviction he went to 
Owen Young and Thomas Lamont 
as key figures in American industry 
and finance. 
This group told the President that 
talk of lower prices was leading to 
hesitation on the part of buyers and 


+ to increased deflation. 


the necessity of increased purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Theirs thus was a_ recom- 
mendation for “reflation” of some 
kind. 

As a result of these conferences, 
the following question was raised: 

In what way do the present con- 
versations between the President and 
business and financial and labor 
leaders, differ from the somewhat 
Similar conferences that were held 
after 1929 without resulting in any- 
thing particularly important? 

The answer given around the 
White House is that this time there 
is no intention, as there was after 
1929, of sitting out the depression. 
Action is going to be taken. The 





TRUCE: GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, LABOR 


They urged + only question is the form of action 


and its basis. 

Through conferences the Presi- 
dent is learning the extent of co- 
operation and the type of coop- 
eration that he may expect from 
business men and labor leaders in a 
housing program, a price and pro- 
duction control program, a program 
of anti-trust law enforcement and 
a program of long-range planning. 

Chief significance is said to at- 
tach to ghe fact that for the first 
time there is recognition of the real 
dislocations in the economic ma- 
chinery that lead to breakdowns. As 
one of the Government’s most 
prominent economists—a man who 
is not a New Dealer and has been 


[Continued on Page 14.] 
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WiththeCommittees 
New Laws in Making 


Annual supply bills move along. 
Senate’s many investigations, 
wire tapping charges. 





OMMITTEE hearings and appropriation drives 

4 occupy the Capitol spotlight as a filibuster 
against the anti-lynching bill blocks all business 
in the Senate. Of pending legislation, the rev- 
enue-revision report of a Ways and Means sub- 
committee is out in the open for hearings, wages 
and hours proposals perplex the House Labor 
Committee, regional planning is all but buried in 
a House rivers and harbors group, and the farm 
bill jogs along in conference with uncertain ulti- 
mate fate. 

But the annual supply bills with their billions 
for Government maintenance, swing along 
bravely in the House. 


Investigations: 

The Senate committee investigating unemploy- 
ment is holding hearings and many witnesses 
have been scheduled. (Detailed statement is on 
Page 7.) 

A Senate Military Affairs Committee plans to 
begin within a fortnight an inquiry into sources 
of supply of strategic materials necessary for na- 
tional defense and is already studying proposed 
legislation to limit exports of iron and steel scrap. 

Before the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
considering the President’s nomination of E. K. 
Burlew, for First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, it was denied that Interior Department 
investigators had ever tapped the telephone wires 
of any Senator or Representative. 

Mr. Burlew told the committee that the De- 
partment’s bureau of investigation, under Louis 
R. Glavis, had resorted to wiretapping within the 
Department for some three or four months but 
that Secretary Ickes stopped it. 

The Committee decided to investigate whether 
there has been wiretapping at the Department. 
Senator Steiwer (Rep.) of Oregon insisted the 
committee should know if Mr. Burlew had any 
connection with wiretapping or spying there. 
Louis R. Glavis, former chief investigator, will be 
the first witness. 


Shipping: 

Charges of misconduct, of lack of discipline, of 
discourtesy and worse to passengers on the part 
of crews, and of insanitary conditions aboard 
ships in the American merchant marine, are 
made in a 360-page printed report of hearings, 
jointly held by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and on Education and Lakor, in connection 
with a bill to strengthen the merchant marine. 

The published record comprises official and 
other memoranda, letters, official reports of con- 
Sular officials and others, affidavits and other 
documents as well as testimony of Maritime 
Commission officials and other witnesses. One 
document, from the American consulate general 
at Shanghai, reports “deplorable lack of dis- 
cipline prevalent on American vessels touching 
at Shanghai and that complaints of passengers 
are common,” 


Revenue: 

After months of study, the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee makes its report to the full 
committee on a revenue-revision program but 
the bill will not be put into final shape until after 
the hearings now being held are ended. (Detailed 
article on Page 15.) 


Reorganization: : 

Last year the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Reorganization submitted a majority re- 
port to the Senate on a bill to authorize the 
President to reorganize Federal agencies within 
three years from enactment of the bill. That 
measure is on the calendar. A minority report has 
just been filed by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, saying the bill is based largely on a report 
by a special committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Byrd, in these minority views, says the 
bill as reported would create new agencies and 
authorize more employes. “Congress,” he adds, 
“would perform a valuable service by amending 
the bill to provide at least 10 per cent reduction 
in all regular expenses of the Government.” 

The Senator says it would be destructive to 
abolish the General Accounting Office as an in- 
dependent means of audit of Federal expend- 
itures and that neither the proposed substitu- 
tion of a single administrator for a non-partisan 
personnel administration, nor removal of key 
positions from civil service protection, as pro- 
posed in the bill now on the Senate calendar, 
would further the civil service ideal. 

Judiciary: 


Senate Judiciary subcommittee has set Jan. 21 





for public hearings on a proposed constitutional 
amendment by Senator Vandenberg ‘Rep of 
Michigan, to give the President power to veto 
individual items in appropriation bills 

The Senate Judiciary Committee will have a 
hearing Jan. 18 on Senator Norris’ proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to simplify the method of 


ratifying constitutional amendments. 





Status of Major Bills 


8.1485. To prohibit making photograph 
or maps Of vital military and naval defensi: 
tions and equipment; President signed Ja 

8.2575. To increase efficiency of the Coast 
President signed Jan. 12. 

H.R.8837. Independent Offices annual 
tions; Passed House Jan. 11. 

H.R.8947. Treasury-Postoffice Departments annual 
appropriations; Reported to House Jan. 13. 

§.1077. Extension of Federal Trade Commission’s 
authority over unfair acts and practices and alleged 
false advertising of foods, drugs and cosmetics; Passed 
Senate March 29; Passed House, amended, Jan. 12 

$.2970. Authorizing President to reorganize Federal 
agencies any time within three years: Reported to Sen- 
ate Aug. 17; minority report filed Jan. 15. 

H.J.Res. 199. Ludlow resolution for Constitutional 
amendment requiring referendum before declaration 
of non-defensive war; House rejected Jan. 10. 
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CONGRESS STOPS—TO LOOK AT A NOMINATION, TO LISTEN FOR “WIRE-TAPPING” 


— Secretary of the Interior Ickes testified before a Senate com- 
mittee in behalf of Ebert K. Burlew, nominee for Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Senators wanted to know whether there was any 
truth in rumors that Interior investigators had tapped wires of any 


photo, left to right: 


members of Congress. 
Senator Alva B. Adams, committee chairman; Sec- 


retary Ickes, Mr. Burlew and Senator Key Pittman. 
$13,000,000 Department of Interior Building. 


Secretary Ickes denied the rumors. Right 


Left photo: New 





THE SOUTH REVOLTS—SPENDING AND SAVING— 
STORY OF THE DEFEAT OF PLAN FOR VOTE ON WAR 
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Filibuster on “States’ Rights.” 
omies vs. appropriations. 
ury costs and postal deficits. 


Econ- 
Treas- 


HILE the House, after a quick knockout 
blow for the Ludlow war referendum reso- 
lution, has moved forward with consideration of 
two of the major annual appropriations bills, the 
Senate continues locked day after day in a fili- 
buster, against the Wagner-Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill, which Southern members, led by 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, threaten 
to continue regardless of how long it postpones 
consideration of the New Deal legislative pro- 
gram recommended in the President’s message. 
As the filibuster dragged on through its sec- 
ond week, there was a deepening note of bitter- 
ness in Southern members’ opposition to a 
measure they said was designed to “humiliate” 
the South, mingled with sharp warnings that 
it would break the power of the party in their 
section. 


The debate was one-sided, as Southern mem- 
bers held the floor with long speeches in opposi- 
tion. Friends of the measure, claiming they 
have 70 votes to pass it if it can be brought to a 
vote, did not put up answering arguments, but 
sought to let the opposition talk itself out. 
Only a handful of Senators remained in the 
chamber during most of the speeches, except 
when quorum calls were demanded. Majority 
Leader Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky found 
he could not get agreement on cloture rules 
to limit debate, and Southern Senators were ap- 
parently prepared to filibuster indefinitely. 


Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, 
sounded a keynote for 
SPLIT IN PARTY the week’s discussion in 
characterizing the bill as “a poisoned arrow 
pointed directly at the heart of the South... 
a challenge to constitutional government ... 
and an insult to the people of that section.” 
The Democratic party had won Northern Negro 
votes in the last election, he said, but he warned 
Democrats not to “ravish the Constitution” in 
order to retain political support of that group. 
The bill, he said, would be “a crime” against 
the South worse than lynchings, and he re- 
minded that “most of the mobs that have 
lynched persons in the South did so to protect 
their women.” Next, he said, there would be 
demands to end “Jim Crow” laws and to try 
to establish rights of Southern Negroes to vote. 
Democrats who vote for the bill, he declared, 
will be destroying the South’s faith in the party, 
a faith based on belief “that the Democratic 
party would stand on guard and seek at all 
times to preserve the white civilization of the 
South.” 


Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
in the next major speech of the week, said the 
measure instead of being called an anti-lynching 
bill should be entitled “a bill to arouse ill-feel- 
ing between sections, inspire race hatred in the 
South, and destroy the Democratic party.” 
Lacking support of public sentiment, the law 
would be ineffective, he said. He pointed out 
that the Governor of South Carolina has served 


DANGER WARNINGS 
OF A SOUTHERN 











notice that if the bill is passed he would never 
again call out the National Guard to protect 
Negro defendants but leave their protection en- 
tirely to the Federal Government, “Other Gov- 
ernors will feel the same way,” the Senator 
asserted, and a Governor prosecuted for viola- 
tion of this law “would be made a hero.” Sena- 
tor Byrnes compared Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, sponsor of the bill, with Thaddeus 
Stevens of Reconstruction days. Southerners 
are shocked, he said, “that the Negro has now 
come into control in the Democratic party” and 
that the South “has been deserted by the Demo- 
crats of the North.” 


The bill would “sound 
the death knell of 
ON DOCTRINE OF States’ rights” and “de- 
STATES’ RIGHTS stroy the Constitution,” 
declared Senator Miller (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
“If this thing shall be thrust upon us,” he 
warned, “the people of the South, because they 
love their Government, and because they love 
and revere the Constitution, will revolt; and I 
will not blame them.” The bill should be called 
a “bill to promote lynching,” he said, because 
“it will amount to a lynching of our form of 


PROTESTS ATTACK 


government.” 

It is an “indefensible monstrosity” which it 
is proposed “to ram through in the spirit of 
the mob merely because its proponents say they 


have the force and the votes to pass it,” declared 
Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia. “This is 


a lynch bill,” he cried, “a bill to lynch the last 
remaining evidence of States’ rights.” 

It has “brought in the beginning of a dis- 
astrous division, and perhaps an internecine war 
in the Democratic party,” declared Senator 


Bailey (Dem), of North Carolina. After the 
1932 Democratic victory “a gang of socialists 
“In God's 


swooped down on the party,” he said. 
name,” he demanded, “are we going to let them 
run us out?” When Democrats “cater to the 
Negro vote,” he warned, they are “going to re- 
peat some very disastrous history that happened 
in the South in the period of Reconstruction,” 
for the people of that section are determined 
that “the civilization in the South is going to be 
a white civilization; its government is going to 
be a white man’s government.” 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, assailed 
the bill as “a gratuitous insult to our section” 
and an attempt to reduce the influence of the 
South in the party, a trend, she contended, that 
was ominously evidenced when the last Demo- 
cratic convention abolished the two-thirds rule. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee at- 
tacked crime conditions in other parts of the 
nation and appealed to Majority Leader Barkley 
to have the bill withdrawn from consideration. 
Senator Barkley protested he was unable to do 
so, except upon a majority vote of the Senate. 


The House week op- 
FLOOR BATTLE ened with a close-won 
Administration victory 

ON, LUDLOW PLAN against permitting the 
Ludlow resolution, for a constitional amend- 
ment to provide a referendum on declaring 
other than defensive wars, to come to a vote. 
Speaker Bankhead took the floor to read a let- 
ter from the President against the measure and 
was joined by Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), 
of Texas, and Rules Committee Chairman 
O’Connor (Dem.), of New York, in urging its 


SPEAKER LEADS 


+ defeat. 





In the 209-188 roll-call to refuse con- 
sideration, 52 Democrats, responding to pleas 
of party leaders, switched from the position 
they had taken last month in signing the peti- 
tion to force the resolution out of committee. 
On the other side of the party aisle, 75 per cent 
of the Republicans recorded themselves for the 
resolution. (For debate transcript see Col. 5 
and for fuller report, see “Tide of World Af- 
fairs,” Page 9). 

Appropriations close to ‘three billion dol- 
lars were carried in the first two major annual 
supply bills considered by the House. In the 
$1,414,986,515 Independent Offices Supply Bill, 
carrying 1939 funds for 39 Federal agencies, 
friends of the CCC made a vain fight against a 
$123,669,000 slash that will mean eliminating 
more than 300 camps and proportionally cutting 
CCC enrollment. The cut was defended on 
economy grounds. 

Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, in charge of the bill, succeeded in getting 
adoption of a rider amendment for an item 
veto desired by the President, to enable him, 


without vetoing whole appropriation bills, to 
“reduce or eliminate” certain items and im- 
pound the funds voted for them. Objectors 


argued this would enable the Executive to “nul- 
lify” the will of Congress by blocking expendi- 
ture of funds to carry out certain objects 
authorized by the legislative branch. Mr. Wood- 
rum replied Congress cannot force the President 
to spend all appropriated moneys, anyhow. 


When the $1,515,552,286 
ARE LAUNCHED ON Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments appro- 

APPROPRIATIONS priation bill was brought 


in it had to run the gauntlet of criticism by 
economy advocates. In the $725,862,627 appro- 
priations to operate the Treasury, Representa- 
tive Taber (Rep.), of New York, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, particularly assailed the $358,000 item for 
Treasury research experts, protested against 
the President having appointed no permanent 
Budget Director to succeed Lewis Douglas, who 
resigned four years ago, and alleged that the 
Government’s silver purchase policy is costing 
the Treasury $150,000,000 a year to benefit only 
25,000 persons in the silver mining industry. 
During debate on the Post Office bill, repre- 
sentative Engel (Rep.), of Michigan, defended 
Congress against an earlier imputation of Post- 
master General Farley placing blame for -postal 
deficits on the franking privilege of Congress- 
men. Their franked mail accounts for only 3 
per cent of the postage-free mail sent out by the 
Government, Mr, Engel said. Government De- 
partments in the last four years have sent out 
176,995 tons of postage-free mail, he declared, 
with a postal revenue loss of $120,694,678, and 
costing, including printing and paper, $181,987 
per day, with much of such mail, according to 
his contention, being “political propaganda.” 
In executive session lulls during the Senate 
filibuster, confirmation was voted to nomina- 
tions of three Ambassadors, Messrs. Joseph 
Kennedy, Hugh Wilson and Norman Armour, 
accredited to Great Britain, Germany and Chile, 


ECONOMY DRIVES 





respectively. Upon the resignation of Mrs. Dixie 

| Graves (Dem.), Representative Lister Hill 

(Dem.), victor in the recent Alabama Demo- 

| cratic Primary, was sworn in as the new junior 
Senator from Alabama. 

















War Referendums: 
Pro and Con in House 


Provocative or preventive of war? 
“Radical” or “democratic.” Ef. 
fect on foreign relations. 





ACING organized Administration opposition, 

the Ludlow foreign war referendum amend- 
ment to the Constitution was refused consider- 
ation by a House vote of 209 to 188 last week. 
As amended, the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would have read: 

Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its 
territorial possessions, or by any non-American nation 
against any country in the Western Hemisphere, the 
people shall have the sole power by a national refer- 
endum to declare war or to engage in warfare over- 
seas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist 
in conformance with this article, shall by concurrent 
resolution refer the question to the people. 

Speaker Bankhead, Majority Leader Rayburn 
and Rules Committee Chairman O’Connor led the 
opposition, declaring the President opposed the 
resolution as “incompatible with our representa- 
tive form of government” and a letter to that 
effect from Mr. Rosevelt was read. (Full text of 
his letter appears on Page 9.) 

Friends of the measure charged its opponents 
were afraid of democracy and distrusted the peo- 
ple in not even letting it come to the stage of 
debate. Excerpts from the House discussion: 

Mr. Luptow (Dem.), of Indianapolis: In the 
so-called resolution for referendum on foreign 
wars we bring to you what we believe to be a 
valuable contribution to the cause of peace. ... 
We ask you not to close the door against it at the 
very threshold but to allow it to come up before 
the House to be debated.... 


“RADICAL AND REVOLUTIONARY” 


SPEAKER BANKHEAD: I measure my words when 
I say that in my opinion this is the gravest ques- 
tion that has been submitted to the Congress of 
the United States since I became a member of it, 
more than 20 years ago....I feel that... the 
resolution ... means a radical—and I use that 
word in the proper sense, of course—and revolu- 
tionary ... attack upon the fundamental basic 
principle of a representative democracy for a 
free people. ...I am unwilling, my colleagues, 
to abandon ... the wisdom and judgment of the 
framers of our Constitution who established the 
fundamental law, our Constitution, and depart 
from it in times Jike these, and say that no 
longer are the people of this country willing to 
trust their chosen Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States to reflect their views 
or to protect the security of the Republic. 

And these, my friends, are the views of the 
Chief Executive of this nation, our Commander 
in Chief, a man who loves peace as passionately 
and devotedly as any man that breathes the air 
of God in America this day or anywhere else in 
the world. ... 


CLAIMS POPULAR APPROVAL 


Mr. FisH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.: I have an 
abiding and profound confidence in the American 
people. . . . Every public poll taken shows that 
approximately 80 per cent of the people favor a 
referendum before being involved in a foreign 
war. ...If the Congress refuses to even permit 
consideration of the Ludlow resolution, ... there 
is only one answer, and that is to carry the fight 
by way of referendum into every congressional 
primary and election throughout the United 
States. ... 

There has been all sorts of misleading propa- 
ganda against this resolution, even to the extent 
of claiming that alien influences are behind it, 
Such a statement is a reflection on a big majority 
of the war veterans of the House, who favor the 
resolution. ... 

Mr. Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio: Mr, 
Speaker, either we are for or against democracy. 
That is the issue.... 


“MOST TREMENDOUS BLUNDER” 


Mr. Raysurn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex.: If the 
Congress. . .should vote to. . .submit this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment .. . it would 
make the most tremendous blunder it has ever 
made since the formation of our Government 
under the Constitution. ... 

Mr. Luckey (Dem.), of Lincoln, Nebr.: The 
most powerful and well-organized forees have 
been called into action to prevent this measure 
from coming up for open discussion and a vote. 

. If we are deprived of any opportunity to dis- 
cuss this proposition and get a vote thereon, it 
will demonstrate to the American people that we 
are well on our way to dictatorship and that we 
are a democracy in name only..... 

Mr. BIGELOW (Dem.), of Cincinnati: In an 
effort to save our country from the insanity of 
another World War I think we should have an 
appeal from the decision of Congress to a direct 
vote of the fathers and mothers of America.... 


FEARS SUBVERSIVE INFLUENCES 


Mrs. Rocers (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass.: This 
measure, in my opinion, would indicate a lack of 
preparedness. Every subversive influence in this 
country, as well as every potentially hostile na- 
tion abroad, would be extremely glad to see the 
Ludlow resolution passed. ... 

Mr. O’Connor (Dem.), of New York City: If 
you are in favor of ... the Ludlow amendment, 
then you subscribe to ...a “pure democracy,” 
the opposite of representative government; in 
fact, it is the Elysian fields of the demagogue. 
There he besports himself in his political nudism 
—the only friend of the “peepul”—indifferent to 
the fact of government or his own country. Once 
you have this “pure democracy,” the next step 
is a dictatorship. 

Mr. Borteau (Prog.), of Wausau, Wis.: This Ad- 
ministration has supported referendums in con- 
nection with farm legislation. .. . If it is right 
to submit to... the farmers... the right to de- 
termine whether or not they should lead little 
pigs to slaughter, it is fair and it is right that all 
of the people should be permitted by a refere 
endum vote to determine whether or not the sons 
and daughters of these same farmers, among 
other citizens, should be led to slaughter upon 
the battlefields of foreign countries. 
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New Hampshire 


Through Gordon P. Eager, Admin- 
istrator, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion 


answers: 


pe —As to changes in the 
Social Security Act, we believe 
that the tax base in title IX (un- 
employment compensation) and 
VIII ‘old age insurance) should be 
brought as near as possible into 
conformity. 

Difficulties are now caused em- 
ployers by the conflicting coverage 
and two types of tax returns, Re- 
ports trom employers under State 
and Federal laws could be identical 
if Act was amended and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue directed to co- 
operate with the States in produc- 
ing an identical return. 

In our opinion, the coverage of the 
Act in both titles should be ex- 
tended to cover agricultural work- 
ers, domestic servants, service for 
some of instrumentalities of Gov- 
ernment service, for non-profit in- 
stitutions and maritime employ- 
ment. 

Without congressional action the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
Sation of the Social Security Board 
could clear and obtain the approval 
of State Administrators of all rules, 
regfilations and other requirements 
to be made effective on the States. 
We need leadership but not dicta- 
tion 

The Administration of some other 
Federal-State programs could well 
be a guide to the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation. 

Second.—As to the sufficiency of 
our reserves in event of prolonged 
depression, we believe New Hamp- 
Shire to be in a preferred position 
in comparison to other States, but 
the fund could not stand an ex- 
tended drain at present rate of un- 
employment. For a year we should 
Say “yes,” but longer, “no.” 

Third.—We do not believe that 
WPA workers should be entitled to 
both work relief and unemploy- 
ment compensation. Arrangements 
have been made in this State with 
WPA administrator to prevent it. 
The whole theory of the program is 
opposed to the use of work relief 
untii after exhaustion of benefit 
rights. Both programs must be in- 
tegrated but neither is a substitute 
for the other and both should not be 
paid at the same time. Unemploy- 
ment compensation is the stop gap 
and work relief a program for ex- 
tended unemployment: the former 
based on right and the latter on 
need. 

Fourth—We anticipated a great 
volume of benefit claims and our 
expectations have been met. Bene- 
fits will be paid on time 


Alabama 


Through M. H. Harper, Chairman 
Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, 


answers: 
We have not had sufficient ex- 

e perience in payment olf benefits 
under the Alabama unemployment 
compensation law tc warrant af- 
firmative recommendations for 
changes in administrative procedure 
or extension of benefit base. As we 
See it now, the administrative or- 
ganization for unemployment com- 
pensation is workable. 

2. Alabama trust fund considered 
adequate to meet any unemployment 
emergency, unless of unprecedented 
duration. 

3. We do not feel that one eligible 
for unemployment compensation 
benefits should be barred from WPA 
Tolls, unless benefits are equal to his 
WPA earnings. If benefits are less, 
one should be allowed to earn from 
WPA employment the difference be- 


Social Security Act, which went into effect a 
fortnight ago in 21 States and the District af 


the State of Wisconsin the law has been in ef- 


compensation agencies 


ations of the law raised new questions of im- 
portance alike to the unemployed and 


To gain a cross section of the problems fac- 
ing States in which unemployment benefits are 
The United States News 


increase in the 
out of work, the 


provision of the 


were: 


rst real test. (In 


compensation agencies. 


of the Week : 


IS 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


|” North Carolina 


The questions asked 


1—What changes, if any, would you re- 
commend Congress to make to sim- 
plify the administration or extend the 
benefits of the program? 


?.—In the event of a prolonged depression, 


do you believe your cash reserve fund 


the State unem- 
had made 
the operation of 
tual initial oper- 


the 


sufficient to enable you to meet the 
demands of the eligible unemployed? 
3.—Do you feel that unemployed, certified 
for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, should not be placed on WPA 
rolls until their job insurance benefits 


are exhausted? 


estions to the 


unemployment 


4.—Has the first few weeks of registrations 
been equal to, or greater, than you 
expected? 
Telegraphic replies received from these Ad- 
ministrators are presented herewith. 


+ tween his benefit amounts and the + to the possible effect of a “prolong- 


minimum he could earn on WPA 
rolls if unemployment compensation 
was not available. 

The Alabama law provides for em- 
ploye contributions, which means 
that not only the employers, but the 
employes themselves have contrib- 
uted to the fund, and we, therefore, 
feel that employes are entitled to 
every consideration. 

4. Registrations are greater than 
our expectations, but the aggregate 
amount represented by registrations 
is not in excess of what claims filed 
exceeded our first estimate. The 
amount of individual claims is less 
than we originally expected them 


West Virginia 


Through John S. Stump, Jr., 
Director, Department of Unem- 
ployment Compensation, 


answers: 

NE.—Believe our experience too 
( limited to justify recommenda- 
tions to Congress at present time. 

2—Impossible to answer without 
definition of reserves; ample for any 
foreseeable condition. 

3.—Believe this is a matter of 
policy for sole determination by 
WPA authorities. 

4.—Registrations and claims in 
West Virginia greatly exceed our 
expectations but believe that valid 
claims will not be much more num- 
erous than anticipated in Novem- 
ber and December. Large percent- 
age of claims and registrations, now 
being filed, are on behalf of in- 
eligible claimants. 





Wisconsin 


Through Paul A. Raushenbush, 
Director, Unemployment Compen- 
sation Department, 


answers: 

1. In 24 States unemployment 
benefits do not become payable un- 
til after July, 1938. under their pres- 
ent laws. This is true largely be- 
cause the Federa] Social Security Act 
requires each State to collect con- 
tributions for two years before start- 
ing benefit payments. 

Although some States cannot yet 
meet that technical requirement, 
every State will shortly have to its 
credit in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund the full equivalent of contri- 
butions for 1936 and 1937. 

Therefore Congress might proper- 
ly modify the present requirement, 
to make it possible for each of the 
24 States in question to decide for 
itself whether to advance its bene- 
fit payment date by corresponding 
amendment of its own State law. 

Any State deciding on earlier pay- 
ment should, however, allow its ad- 
ministration ample time to prepare 
for benefit payments. Adequate 
preparation in most of these 24 
States will probably take about five 
months. 

In my opinion, Congress might 
properly amend the Social Security 
Act to require every State adminis- 
tration to select its personnel on a 
non-partisan merit basis as a con- 
dition of receiving federal aid cov- 
ering State administrative costs. No 
other single change would do more 
to encourage the effective adminis- 
tration of State unemployment 
compensation laws. 

In other respects, aside from mi- 
nor clarifying amendments, Con- 
gress might properly leave to the 
several States the gradual extension 
and liberalization of their several 
laws, based on their own operating 
experience. 

2. Wisconsin now has over $30,- 
000.000 net balance, after paying 
more than $2,250,000 in benefits dur- 
ing the last 18 months. But noone 
can safely answer your question as 


ed depression.” 

3. Yes, but immediately after 
workers exhaust their benefit rights. 

4. Not greater; but more than 
their claims at Wisconsin employ- 
ment offices last week, or nearly 
45,000 individuals filed or continued 
three times the number who were 
filing early in November. 





Louisiana 
Through B. W. Cason, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Labor, 


answers: 

N answering Question One, I would 
| say that to simplify the adiminis- 
tration of the Social Security Act of 
1935, it is necessary to amend that 
law in a number of respects 

First, with respect to Section 903 
(ail, which provides that all com- 
pensation is to be paid through pub- 
lic employment offices in the State 
“or such other agencies as the Board 
may approve.” The last nine words, 
as quoted, should be stricken from 
the law. 

Under the head of grants to States 
for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration, which is Title 3 of the 
Act, there is a section requiring the 
Social Security Board from time to 
time to certify to the Treasury for 
payment to States having Board- 
approved unemployment compensa- 
tion laws such amounts as the 
Board determines to be necessary 
for administration during the fiscal 
year. This section 302(a)2 stipulates 
that the Board’s determination shall 
be based on... “an estimate of the 
number of persons covered by the 
State law and of the cost of proper 
administration of such law.” That 
quoted language should be amended 
to read: “an estimate of the number 
of persons covered by the State law 
and of the cost of proper adminis- 
tration of such law in keeping with 
the policy of the State.” 

In the same Title subdivision, sec- 
tion 302(a)3 says the Social Security 
Board’s determination also shall be 
based on “such other factors as the 
Board finds relevant.” This should 
be amended so as not to permit the 
Board to use this authority contrary 
to the intention of Congress nor the 
policy of the State. (This section is 
now used to an extent that States 
do not altogether administer.) 

Coverage should be extended 
one or more employes 

In Title 9, Section 907(c) says the 
term “employment,” as used in the 
Social Security Act, means any serv- 
ice, of whatever nature, performed 
within the United States by an em- 
ploye for his employer, except cer- 
tain classes listed. In the exceptions 
in this section, the law ought to be 
amended to eliminate subdivisions 
(c)(3) that excepts officers or mem- 
bers of the crew of a vessel on the 
navigable waters of the United 
States; (5) that excepts service in 
the employ of the United States or 
an instrumentality of the Federal 
Government, and (6) that excepts 
service in the employ of a State or 
political subdivision thereof or an 
instrumentality of one or more 
States or political subdivisions. 

Those three subsections should be 
deleted from the Act. 

Also, Section 907(c)(7), which ex- 
cepts from the term employment 
any service performed in the employ 
of a corparation, community chest, 
fund or foundation, organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes, or for prevention 
of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, ought to 
be amended in some respects. 

Answering your Question 2, 
answer is “No.” 

On Question 3, my reply is “Yes.” 

On Question 4, I would say “Less 
than expectation.” 


to 


my 
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Through E. W. Price, Director, 
Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, ; 


answers: 

NHE commission at 
1 t too early to suggest 
ment simplifying adminis 
extending benefits. The fund at the 
present time should be sufficient to 
meet a prolonged depression 


amena- 


ration or 


If workers file claims benefits 
the on WPA rolls 
should be credited against the bene- 
fit payments since unemployment 
compensation was for the purpose of 
relieving relief rolls and the Presi- 
dent terms WPA as relief work 

First twelve days of claims have 
greatly exceeded expectations. Ap- 
otal and 


wages earned 


proximately 75,000 claim 
partial. 


Rhode Island 


Through Clemens J. Frank, 
Chairman, Unemployment 
Compensation Board, 


answers: 


Qe. This Board 
mend that the 


Employment Service, now 

jurisdiction of the Depa 
Labor, should be placed 

jurisdiction of the Social 
Board. 


wou 

Un d 
inder 
tment 
inder 
Security 


recom- 
Siates 


the 


1end that 

both coverage and wages should be 
made identical in title VIIT and IX 
of Social Security Act 

This Board 
coverage be one or more 
titles 

We would further recon 
national banks and other 
instrumentalities of the 


that 


both 


recommends 


inder 


mend that 
similar 
Federal 
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Government I 
both titles 


in Rhode Island 
fund 


age under 
Two: The amount 
unemployment compensation 
is regarded as sufficient to meet any 
in 1938 
question involves 


demands that may arise 

Three: As 
1ational policy with respect to WPA, 
it is out of our jurisdiction as an un- 


employment agency 


thi 
bails 


45.000 un- 


for claim 


Four 
employment 


Approximately 
applications 
as of this date equals, but doe: 
exceed, our expectations 


Oregon 
Through T. Morris Dunne, Chair- 
man, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission, 


answers: 
JE are 


ommend 


prepared to rec- 
amendments for 
administration 


We would 


not yet 
sim- 


plification of or to 


extend the benefits like 


be included as to cover- 4 to operate for at least three months 


under our present law before we 
would make any recommendation 

2.—The Oregon law provides that, 
whenever our reserve is below a 
reasonable reserve as determined by 
the Commission. After a hearing 
the Commission by an administra- 
tive order can declare an emergency 
and announce a modified scale of 
benefits so that the solvency of the 
fund is not impaired 

3.—The Oregon Commission holds 
that WPA workers, performing serv- 
ice and receiving remuneration ata 
security wage, are not totally un- 
employed and cannot initiate a wait- 
ing period. 

4.—We estimated the registration 
for the first week to be around 30,- 
000; actually it was around 32,000. 

Ore has an abnormal unem- 
ployment situation due juris- 
dictional dispute between labor or- 
ganizations, recession in business 
and the usual normal seasonal un- 
employment, 


20n 


to a 


*California 
Through Carl L. Hyde, Executive 
Director, Department of Employ- 
ment, 


answers: 

1. California Unemployment Re- 
serves Commission recommends use 
of franking privilege for unemploy- 
ment compensation functions the 
same as now granted for employ- 
ment service operations of which 
compensation becomes a part. 

2. California reserve calculated to 
sustain 33 per cent total unemploy- 
ment in subject industries. Reserve 
will diminish in direct proportion to 
sustained unemployment greater 
that percentage. 

3. Unemployed should not be 
placed on WPA rolls until job insur- 
ance exhaused. 

4. Tentative claims expectations 
150,000 first week; actual claims 
made first week 60,000. Increasing 
trend difficult to forecast. 
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Bumpers with bumper 
guards, front and rear 


Spare wheel, tire, tube 
and lock 





Twin air electric horns 
behind radiator grille 


Two combination tail 
lights and stop lights 





Two sun visors for pre- 
tection against glare 








Two windshield wipers 
with separate controls 
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Chromium-plated wheel 
bands on al! wheels 
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Headlight beam indicator 
on instrument panel 


ea 
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Sturdy lock for the 
glove compartment door 











INCLUDED 


IN THE FORD PRICE 


The 1938 De Luxe Ford V:8 includes all 


features shown here at no extra charge 


THE DE LUXE COUPE 


689 


Delivered 


in Detroit 


Taxes Extra 


THeERreE is a fundamental value 
that 
when you buy any Ford car. 
It is the traditional Ford 


value, reflected in the V-type 


you automatically get 


8-cylinder engine, the Center- 
Poise riding comfort, the im- 
proved Easy-Action Safety 


Brakes. and the Ford stand- 


ards of quality in desig, 


materials and construction. 


But, in addition, the 1938 Ford 
gives you other value. For 
your convenience, we have 
illustrated here the many fea- 
tures of the De Luxe Ford for 
which no extra charge is 





made, When you buy a De 
Luxe car, you want these fea- 
tures. That is why they are in- 
cluded in the Ford advertised 


delivered price. 





Electric cigar lighter 
in instrument panel 
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Pe 





Foot control for switch- 
ing headlight beams 








Ciock inset in glove 
compartment door 





Convenient ash tray in 
instrument panel 











PRICES FOR THE 


STANDARD FORD V-8 BEGIN AT 


The exceptionally low prices you see 
advertised for the 1938 Standord 
Ford V-8 cars include all the follow- 


+ at no extra charge: 





55 OD 


Tr] ; 
Detaon— TAXES extsa '"9 
mpers and guards 
je wheel, tire, tube and 

lock 
Twin electric emer horns 
tric cigar lighter 
Foot coated for headlight 





Engine heat indicator 
grouped with other gages 








De Luxe steering wheel 
with bright metal spokes 





Grille to cover speaker 
if radio is installed 


beams 
Telitale-light on dash 








qe'p 


Ash tray in instrument panel 
One sun visor ‘ 
One windshield wiper 
Interior lights in all types 
Grille for radio speaker 
Ammeter, engine heat, ges 
and oil pressure gages 
Edge-lightea speedometer 
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mms MEANS “DOWN 
Ae ANY FARTHER” 





Jensen in the Chicago Datly 


Good News! 


Cartoonist 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Annual vs. Hourly Wages 


2. The National Income 


3. The TVA Investigation 


HE annual wage for industria] workers, as Sug- 
gested by Henry Ford, is believed by 50 per 
of commenting newspapers to be a feasible 
*hich should promote a more stable 
In the judgment of 


cent 
development, W 
situation in manufacturing. 
an equal proportion of the press, the plan could 
slied only to large companies which have 
to carry through periods of 
It is called “ruinous” 


be apr 
sufficient reserves 
reduced demand for goods. 
for corporations less favorably situated. 

"hich have adopted the plan are 
that the scheme was costly 
the better feeling 
greater pro- 


A few plants Vv 
quoted as report . 
but at the same time, through 
of security was possible to get 

d work of better quality. 
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Changing Value of Money 


TRARLY all commenting newspapers raise the 
question of the fluctuating money standard 

in discussing the statement by President Roose- 
velt in his message to Congress, that the national 




























the Santa Fe New Mexican 


t Mor? 


~~ Now, Can the Boys Swing It? 





income has increased from 38 billion dollars in 
1932 to 68 billions in 1937. 

The discussion emphasizes the point that 
money will buy more goods and services in one 
year than in another, as in the recorded case 
of Germany, whose national income after the 
World War was higher than before the war, but 
largely because of the inflation that had ensued. 

Considering American income, the editors ar- 
gue that if the 1932 and 1937 incomes are cor- 
rected to allow for changes in the wholesale 
price level, t increase is only about 40 per 
cent. Em} is so placed on the extent to 
which the income was distributed, with the ar- 
gument that a lower income might be more 
widely distributed to create maximum benefits. 















An Investigation of TVA 


YOMMENTING newspapers are 
C divided as to the wisdom of the resolution 
introduced by Senator Norris for an investigation 
cf cae Tennessee Valley Authority by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The inquiry is advocated by 
53 per cent, while 47 per cent prefer an investiga- 
tion by Congress. 

Editors preferring a Congress investigation 
claim that the Federal Trade Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Administration, would lack the 
necessary impartial attitude. Most of these edi- 
tors support the resolution offered by Represent- 
ative May of Kentucky for an inquiry by the 
House Military Affairs Committee. This resolu- 
tion, they argue, is designed to open up all ques- 
tions involved in the controversies that have de- 
veloped in management of the TVA 

Editors on the other side declare that an in- 
vestigation such as Senator Norris proposes 
would clear away the friction that has hampered 
the TVA enterprise. 


almost evenly 
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WAR REFERENDUM: HOW EDITORS VIEW ITS DEFEAT. 
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EFUSAL of the House of Representatives 
to permit the Ludlow war referendum reso- ii 
lution to be debated on the floor, thus rejecting = 4 
the proposal, is approved by 83 per cent of com- NOW, WERE 
menting newspapers. Most of these editors are Cl Tare 
convinced of the soundness of the Presidential Ri By) 
statement that such a war referendum “would n / 
encourage other nations to believe that they 
could violate American rights with impunity.” 
But in the judgment of 17 per cent of such 
newspapers a declaration of war, other than in 
cases of actual invasion, could safely be left to 
a popular vote. Se) 
ACTION IS VIEWED “This action may well —_ 
AS A SETBACK TO mark a historic turning 
point in the development 
THE ISOLATIONISTS of American foreign pol- 
icy,’ declares the New York Times (Dem.), “for 
it is the first significant setback for those who 
believe that American security can best be Certonist Homen for the United Feature Syndicate 
achieved by weakening the hand of the Execu- We Hope! 
tive and by isolating this country.” 
“If this resolution were in force,” contends - 
the Los Angeles Times (Rep.), “American diplo- ever be fought without the Ludlow amendment 
macy would lose effectiveness and the Monroe which would not have been fought with it. 
Doctrine would go by the board ... A port It is observed by the Pittsburg Post-Gazette 
could be blockaded, the Navy destroyed, and (Rep.) that “the President had united support 
our shipping swept from the seas, and the Unit- - his opposition to the referendum, = Repub- 
ed States could do nothing about it without ; /i¢an leaders hastened to = him that ‘poli- | crisis.” 
holding an election, until foreign forces had ac- tics ends at the water's edge. 
tually landed on American soil.” “Members of the House,” concludes the Wil- 
“It is just as well,” advises the Louisville mington (Del.) News, vacted wisely, patrioti- 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), “that some of the in- | cally, and in the interest of peace.” The Chatta- | 
ternational neighbors should learn how we feel nooga Times (Dem.) feels that “the House has | 
about it.” clearly shown that it does not intend to ‘cripple’ 
the President in his conduct of the nation’s 
PLAN NO CHECK ON ‘Such a cumbersome foreign relations.” 
AGGRESSIVE ENEMY, plan of procedure,” sug- “Defeat of the resolution,” says the Youngs- 
gests the Savannah Morn- | town Vindicator (Dem.), “serves notice on the | sound.” 
ONE PAPER STATES ing News (Dem.), “would | dictatorships that America is united in an in- 
undoubtedly encourage foreign nations to pick tention to defend its rights, maintain its place 
quarrels, realizing that Uncle Sam would be | as one of the world powers, and use that position | 
handicapped in taking immediate action.” to insist on world order as against world law- 
“Of one thing we may be sure,” argues the lessness.” 
New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), “no war will “It is impracticable,” thinks the Roanoke 


“Suppose the country,’ 
(Ore.) Journal (Ind.), “ultimately votes for 
war, but the President meanwhile makes prog- 
ress for peaceable adjustment. Will there be a 
second referendum to revoke the first, or must 
the war go on? 

“Suppose, on the contrary, the vote is against 
war, but the other party to the dispute, encour- 
aged and militant, increases its demands and 
adds new insults. Must the President give way 
to any demand that is made? 

“Should the President and Congress 
prived of all judgment in protecting the coun- 
try they are sworn to serve?” 


PROPOSAL A STRONG 
DEMONSTRATION OF 
DESIRE FOR PEACE 


stricted in engaging in a foreign war. 
ber, the Ludlow amendment only involves send- 
ing our troops outside the country to fight.” 


World-News (Dem.), “to serve notice on the 
rest of the world that the United States will 
not protect its interests or its nationals, thus 
giving consent in advance for any sort of out- 
rage that may be attempted.” 


remarks the Portland 


be de- 


“Wise as is the deci- 
sion,” remarks the Rich- 
mond News Leader 
(Dem.), “the strength of 


the sentiment for the Ludlow resolution is at 
once a source of gratification because it exhibits 
the depths of America’s devotion to peace, of 
concern because it shows how emotionally that 
devotion may be displayed. Hysteria, always 
dangerous, no more should have a place in prep- 
aration of permanent peace than it should be 
countenanced in the hour of a great and sudden 


“Few issues are more important to the na- 
tion,” thinks the Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News (Ind.), with the conviction that “there 
has long been a feeling among many that power 
to make war should rest directly with the people, 
not with Congress.” 

The New Jersey Observer (Ind.) declares that 
“the Ludlow resolution might be improved by 
amendment but its purpose is fundamentally 


“The American people,’ contends the Phila- 
delphia Record (Ind.), “can be trusted to de- 
cide whether their Government should be re- 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 








Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so _ marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 

Wider Disribution of Income 

Sir:—Have read with interest the 
editorial in your Jan. 10 issue. It is an 
able analysis of what ails us and steps 
toward a cure or toward relief. 

But there is one salient fact, it seems 
to me, which all of us sidestep: Indus- 
try must be content with relatively less 
profit. In other words, as purchasing 
power rises for the masses, so they can 
consume more, prices for commodities 
must not rise in the same proportion, or 
the effect will accomplish nothing. 

Under the nationalism so rampant in 
the world today, the individual nation 
must share its production more widely 
among its people. There is no place else 
for it that I can see. And as the pro- 
duction of industry increases, that pro- 
duction must have the widest possible 
distribution. 

That cannot be accomplished if busi- 
ness takes too big a share of that pro- 
duction in dividends, huge salaries, etc. 
No matter how much industry produces 
it cannot long continue unless that pro- 
duction finds a market. And under na- 
tionalism that market must be found 
within the nation itself. 

So we come in our reasoning right 
back to the start of the New Deal, “a 
wider distribution of the national in- 
come.” LEWIS H. LINCOLN, 

Editor, Farm-Town Hardware. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
x* * * 


Thinks Workers Are Disillusioned 
Sir:—I am a poor man, and know a 
good many laboring men, truck drivers 
and others, and the general opinion now 
is that Roosevelt has made a mess and 
he is personally responsible for this 
present depression. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
wants to tell the people how much they 
can work, how to do their work, how 
much they can earn. He is a human, just 
like the rest of us, and is not gifted with 
any super-power. The people are fed up 
with this talk of saving them, etc. 
El Monte, Calif. F. B. PUTNAM. 








Urges Support of Administration 
Sir:—Any six-year-old youngster in 
any school in the United States knows 
that the depression would be over with 
and forgotten if our national leaders 
would have the support of the press in 
helping teach our citizens to assist and 
cooperate with State and national 
leaders . .. While we still have faith in 
industrial, financial and business leaders, 
the time is here for those leaders to show 
leadership, which means simply justice, 
in helping to make it possible for the 
average man to earn an honest living, 
which is, after all, the one and only 
thing that will make and keep America 
great. ° JOE LICKTEIG. 
East Grand Forks, Minn. 
x * * 


Blames New Deal “‘Blunders”’ 

Sir:—God pity this country if Roose- 
velt can unload his crazy blunders on 
the business men of this country. Why 
can't we have a man with business abil- 
ity nominated for the Presidency? 
Syracuse, Ind. D. R. ROSS. 

x* * * 

Need of Cooperation 

Sir:—The present recession is of grave 
concern to the American people. There 
is need for trust, understanding and a 
willingness on the part of everybody to 
serve the country in this emergency. 

F. SHEPPARD CORNELL. 
New York City 
. Ss & £ 

Paging the Ghost of Mr. Barnum 

Sir:—I voted for F. D. R. in 1932, but 
I considered myself an American, and a 
real Democrat, so I voted the straight 
Republican ticket in 1936. . .. I often 
stop to wonder if P, T. Barnum, stirs in 
his grave with envy when F. D. R. speaks 
over the radio. I know I would, if the 
likes of him should steal my line. I 
am a common laborer at 40 cents per 
hour, but I wonder what will happen to 
us poor laborers and to our country as 
a whole if the people are fools enough 
to reelect F. D. R. for a third term 
Quincy, Il. F. H. B. 


~*~ * * 


Thinks Tactics Inconsistent 

Sir:—I note another caustic threat to 
business from the chief money spender 
and waster, Mr. Ickes. Seems strange that 


+ 








the New Dealers one minute cry out so 
appealingly to Big Business to help them 
to solve the economic crisis that their 
brain trusters have been unable to solve, 
and the next minute turn upon busi- 
ness with all their fury and fire. ...No 
one—government, corporation, or indi- 
vidual—can ever get out of debt spend- 
ing two dollars to every one that he or 
they take in. 
CAPT. D. ERNEST SMITH. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
x * * 
Wants Class Hatred Adjourned 
Sir:—Many of the efforts of this Ad- 
ministration have had my full suppor 
and commendation. But I feel that even 
if Secretary Ickes’ position regarding big 
business were right, he has selected a 
fatal time to “operate” on the big pa- 
tient. ... Class hatred has been a factor 
for the concern of the President and all 
thinking people. For Mr. Ickes, or any 
other dignitary, to excite such hatred 
further is a reflection either of outright 
unawareness or of political chicanery. 
GEORGE W. DAVIS. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
x * * 
Did the White House Approve? 
Sir:—How naive, innocent, unsophis- 
ticated, are Congressmen O’Connor of 
New York, and Pettengill of Indiana if 
they actually do not believe that As- 
sistant Attorney General Jackson and 
Secretary Ickes represent the view of 
President Roosevelt relative to business 
men. Strange, is it not, why Mr. Roose- 
velt has kept these Secretaries in office 
all these years, if they do not express his 
views. Did he not quickly get rid of 
Lewis Douglas and others who did not 
so represent him? J. A. ARTHUR. 
Alameda, Calif. , 
e's @ 
Suspects a Smoke-Screen 
Sir:—While New Dealers are making 
the welkin ring with their denunciation 
of “big business,” the general public 
knows full well that the new depression 
is the direct result of the disruptive poli- 
cies and punitive tax laws enacted by 
an Executive-controlled Congressional 
majority. .*. . With business literally 
forced to a standstill, the President now 
proposes a huge rearmament program 
ostensibly to again “prime the pump.” 





Increased military activities combined 
with war-talk will serve to divert the 
public mind from legislative proposals 
that threaten destruction of our form 
of government. E. A. LINDAHL, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Soe 
Wants a Naval Demonstration 

Sir:—If England and the U. S. would 

each send some war ships to Chinese 
waters to insist that Japan withdraw 
her forces, that they would withdraw 
rather than risk a sea fight, the war in 
China would come to a sudden end. No 
war would result from a joint naval 
demonstration. SUBSCRIBER. 
Missoula, Mont. 

x~x*r* 
Fears a Drift Toward War 

Sir:—Again voices are raised expressing 

a desire to offer your life for their 
country. It has ever been thus. Whether 
we will buy and pay, in lives and prop- 
erty, for a new war depends upon the 
early and proper classification of the 
war proponents. Already the State De- 
partment shows signs of repeating the 
procedure that gave us the World 
War. K. CLARENCE HUIGH. 
Meservey, Ia. 

x * * 


Shut-downs and Sit-downs 

Sir:—Why shouldn’t business “strike” 
as it is currently accused of doing? 
Labor groups place the advantage of 
their immediate objectives ahead of the 
general welfare whenever it suits the 
fancy of the leaders, and this system 
of national sabotage is upheld by the 
courts as legally and morally defensible. 
What is sound policy and right proce- 
dure for one group should be equally 
sound and right for another. Merely to 
present this question is to disclose the 
wholly unsound and senseless nature of 
“strikes,” whether in the form of un- 
necessary shutdowns by employers or of 
sitdowns by employes. GUY W. WOLF. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Se 2 ¢ 

Janitor’s Poor Luck 

Sir:—I am a janitor in the post office 
and at times see various papers of a na- 
tional fame thrown away in the waste 
baskets, but never had the luck to find 
a United States News there. R. E. N. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


If All Our Eggs Are in One Basket 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Selective Veto 





2. Second Class Mail Rates 


3. The President and Business 





| rvemcenrrent ROOSEVELT’S proposal that the 
Executive be authorized by statute or con- 
Stitutional amendment to veto separate items in 
appropriation bills is indorsed by 92 per cent of 
commenting newspapers. 

It is pointed out that Senator Vandenberg had 
already proposed such a measure, now pending 
in Congress. Similar efforts in the past are re- 
called, going back to the example set by the Con- 
Stitution of the Confederacy. 

Advocates look upon the proposal as a means 
of economy and a check upon the attaching of 
“riders” to bills, while it is believed that the ex- 
istence of such a provision would lead to re- 
Straint in Congress, although it could still be 
able to override a veto. 

The arguments advanced by the minority of 
the commentators, (8 per cent) are that such a 
change would give too much power to the Execu- 
tive; that he might be able thus to dominate 
individual legislators by the threat to veto their 
proposals. 





s - 


Newspapers in the Mail 


EPORTS of the Postal Service for the year, 
showing a surplus of $12,643,739, after de- 
duction of non-postal items, is regarded by 42 
per cent of commenting newspapers as showing 
an approach to a self-sustaining condition. This 
is believed to be subject to future improvement, 





























Cartoonist Carlisie in the Charleston Daily Mail 


And May Heaven Protect the Good 
Ninety Per Cent 





when aided by increased profits on air mail and 
changes in financing ocean mails. 

In the judgment of 58 per cent of the commen- 
tators, there should be a great reduction in the 
franked mail of Government departments and 
officials. This is held to embrace a large per- 
centage of propaganda, which, to the critics, 
should not be inflicted on the Post Office De- 
partment. 

To the charge that second class postal rates 
on magazines and newspapers is really a sub- 
stantial subsidy, the newspaper publishers an- 
swer that big city newspapers are finding it 
cheaper to distribute the bulk of their output by, 
means other than the mails and, in large meas- 
ure, have adopted such means. 





Hopes For Business Peace 


LL commenting newspapers take a friendly 
and hopeful attitude toward the conferences 
the President is holding with groups of business 
leaders. The editors assume that the results will 
be useful and constructive and the more op- 
timistic predict an early end to the feeling of 
uneasiness that has been manifest in some quar- 
ters recently. 

Three needs are emphasized by most of the 
commenting editors: That the national debt 
be not increased; that the Administration adopt 
a definite policy toward business, to continue 
without variation: and that any attacks on mo- 
nopoly be made so specific that business as a 
whole shall not be made to fear results 
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Need of more relief. Tax re- 
vision prospects. Recovery 
plans of business, labor. 





‘NHANCE visitors to the Senate 
committee hearings on unem- 
ployment and relief find it difficult 
to make much of what is being 
said. The Senators themselves re- 
mark that so far they have collect- 
ed only a mass of undigested infor- 
threads 


mation. Several common 
are discernible in the testimony, 
however. 


All witnesses agree about the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Spokesmen 
for industry, the railroads, banking, 
labor and Government speak alike 
of increased unemployment, de- 
creased profits and a need for ac- 
tion. Paradoxically, some of them 
take hope from the fact that reces- 
sion was so precipitate—in the be- 
lief that a rebound in the spring is 
more likely than would have been 
the case if the decline to present 
levels had been long and gradual. 

Not one has contended that busi- 
ness will right itself permanently if 
left alone by Government. But the 
differences over what Government 
should do are sharp. Business men 
in general want negative action; 
labor leaders want positive action. 


TAX REVISION SOUGHT 

Large employers list tax adjust- 
ments as imperative to resumption 
of the recovery trend. They object 
especially to the levies on undistrib- 
uted corporation profits and on cap- 
ital gains, and ask a back-tracking 
on other Roosevelt policies as well. 

Lammot du Pont, president of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ex- 
pressed their viewpoint: 

“Some of the components in the 
present fog are uncertainty as to the 
amount or type of taxes, the fear of 
higher prices due to the steadily in- 
creasing public debt and the uncer- 
tainty as to the future value of 
money, the unprecedented number of 
Strikes last year, the fear of further 
changes in and the multiplication 
of the legal rules under which busi- 
ness must operate. These influences 
were cumulative in their effects last 
year, leading successively to some 
Speculation in commodities, doubts, 
loss cf confidence, decline.” 


LABOR ASKS HIGHER PAY 

Representatives of organized 
workers, on the other hand, attrib- 
ute the economic disequilibrium to 
insufficient purchasing power among 
the masses. Their solution would be 
higher wages and shorter hours in 
the shops and factories. 

In the words of A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen: 

“The only part which ‘confidence’ 
plays in this important problem is 
the restoration of the confidence of 
the working people of this country, 
which will come from assuring them 
of jobs with fair pay and thereby 
enabling them to buy automobiles, 
homes and other commodities and 
services which the present Ameri- 
can standard of living requires. If 
we can create markets for the prod- 
ucts of American industry, I have 
no doubt but that our industrialists 
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| on the condition that the sums be 


and financiers will have the ‘con- 
fidence’ to produce the products for 
which there are buyers.” 


| WHAT SENATORS THINK 
Listening hour after hour to sta- 
tistics of jobs lost, of mounting re- 
lief requirements, and to complaints 
and suggestions, the Senators give 
slight indication of what they may 
recommend. Nevertheless, there are 
indications that Administration sup- 
porters among them are concluding: 
1—That appropriations for relief 
and grants to farmers must be 
stepped up unless a substantial re- 
bound takes place; 
2—That the principle of corpo- 
rate surplus taxation should not be 
surrendered, but the present im- 
post might well be modified; and 
3.—That a long-range program of 
Government-industrial relationships 
should await the settlement of the 
“emergency problem,” and be based 
on actualities as they will exist when 
conditions are more nearly normal. 


FEDERAL POLICIES BLAMED 

One after another of the indus- 
trial and banking witnesses blamed 
the recession largely on the Admin- 
istration. 

J. D. A. Morrow, of the Pittsbugh 
Coal Co., called for “frank ac- 
knowledgement of mistakes” and a 
clear statement of future policies 


“without any intimation or 
picions of concealed or different 
purposes.” 

Opposing “national economic 


planning,” William J. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, said Government 


| policies had impaired confidence 
| and retarded investment. Louis E. 
| Kirstein, Boston retailer, asked a 


| “cessation of witch-burning” both 
by business groups and by Govern- 
ment officials. 

“Confidence in the future is nec- 
essary to bring into the heavy goods 
industries the capital which would 
mean increased employment,” said 
Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, New York. 

He listed the unbalanced budget, 
the high income tax, the present 
form of the capital gains tax and 
the undistributed profits tax as pri- 
marily responsible for the business 
drop. 


RAILWAY FORCES CUT 

Reports of the abrupt dropping 
off of business in railroading and 
textile manufacturing in the last 
three months of 1937 and the con- 
sequent increase of relief demands 
brought home the gravity of the 
Situation. 

J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, said 
the rails are employing some 75,000 
fewer men than a year ago. Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, esti- 
mated that textile employment had 
fallen by at least 77,000 between 


September and January. Mr. du 
Pont disclosed that names on the 
pay roll of his company declined 


from a peak of 59,800 in September 
to 51,600 at the year's end, or 14 per 
cent. 

A study of the Social Security 
Board in 54 cities showed that relief 
rolls had decreased in only four be- 
tween November and December. The 
highest percentages of increase were 
in Gary, Ind., 71.1; Toledo, O., 69.9; 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 67.7; and Detroit, 
Mich., 65.4. 

The hardships in industrial cen- 
ters had their counterpart on the 
farms. “Over a large part of the 
nation,” Secretary Wallace _ testi- 
fied, “the demand for grants has 
been rising steadily since last July. 
This demand could be met only par- 
tially. . There is little likelihood 
that the economic status of the 
708,000 families receiving grants in 
December will Improve before an- 
other harvest.” 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM 

Charles P. Taft, chairman of the 
Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs, proposed fundamental re- 
visions of relief policy as one answer. 
Under this plan, Federal appropria- 
tions would be made to the States 


matched in prescribed proportions, 
and the whole spent under stand- 
ards stipulated by Congress but 
with local responsibility. } 

Grants from a general relief fund 
would be made to States for the 
care of transients. A national com- 
mission divorced from politics would 
be authorized by Congress to draft a 
long-term relief program. It was 
contended that the present set-up 
of Federal responsibility had im- 
paired State and local relief stand- 
ards and caused suffering. 

Industrialists addressed them- 
selves to the need for a more lasting 
answer by means of increasing earn- 
ings, encouraging capital to venture 
and creating demand for goods 
which in turn would spur production 
and employment. Each emphasized 
the interdependence of industries 
and businesses. 


“PLANNING” DISFAVORED 

Both Mr. du Pont and Mr. Pelley 
evidenced skepticism about the value 
of Government and industry plan- 
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ning together. They felt it was 
doubtful that the future economic 
developments could be so judged as 
to make possible an elimination of 
depressions and booms through na- 
tional planning. Each favored a 
natural functioning of economic 
laws as far as feasible. 

“You believe in industrial 
ning,” said Senator Murray (Dem.), 
of Montana, to Mr. du Pont. “Do 


plan- 
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+ them, and cited the Robinson-Pat- # suggests use of Government powers 


man Act in that connection 
“Government and business should 


take counsel together In a spirit of 


forbearance and cooperation,” he 
concluded. 
“Amen,” said Chairman Byrnes 


in effect. 
Mr. Pelley argued for approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion of the railroads’ request for 
4 
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SENATORS TURNED INVESTIGATORS 
HAIRMAN BYRNES, of the Senate committee investigating 
unemployment and relief, exchanges ideas with a Republican 

onlooker, Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, before questioning one 


of the many prominent witnesses. 
Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico. 


Between them sits Senator 
Although not a member of the 


committee, Senator Vandenberg, left, has .aken special interest 
in the investigation. 





you believe in that for Government + higher freight rates 


in utilization of 

and the like?” 
“I’m not familiar with that; but 

I’m in favor of experts handling all 


water resources 


problems,” came the reply. “ = 
don’t like the idea of Government 
planning for industry, of industry 


planning for Government, either.” 

As to the 1938 prospect, Mr. du 
Pont said his company at present 
expected to spend $35,000,000 on 
plant expansion, compared with 
$53,900,000 last year. Asked by Sen- 
ator Murray if this signified a be- 
lief that business would be 
the manufacturer expressed a hope 
for improvement, but pointed out 
that the expansion money had yet 
to be spent. 

Criticism by him of the corporate 
surplus and capital gains taxes 
prompted Senator Byrnes (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, to press for de- 
tails. Mr. du Pont preferred to con- 
fine his testimony to his own com- 
pany’s operations. He did suggest 
clarification of laws affecting busi- 
ness so laymen could understand 


good, 


While support- 
ing this, Mr. Whitney declared the 
Commission should require that any 
increased revenue so derived be ear- 
marked for expenditure on equip- 
ment and maintenance. Otherwise, 
he contended, bankers would take it 
over. 

The committee appeared im- 
pressed by Mr. Pelley’s promise that 
employment would be increased sub- 
Stantially if the rails were given “a 
break.” 

“Their annual equipment program 
could easily contemplate installation 
of 2,000 new locomotives and 100,000 
freight cars per year,” he said. “In 
1937 they installed less than 500 new 
locomotives and 175,000 new freight 
cars....It has been estimated that 
for every man directly employed by 
the railroads, one man is empleyed 
by other industries in the produc- 
tion and distributon of the 170,000 
different kinds of articles purchased 
and used by the railways.” 

Taking a broad view from the 
union labor standpoint, Mr. Whitney 


to increase production 

“That is the policy that we must 
adopt if we are ever to solve out the 
ridiculous paradox of hunger in the 
midst of potential plenty,” he said. 
“In the past we have geared our 
production system to the require- 
ments of individual profits... . The 
principle of work relief is the cor- 
rect approach, but its principles 
should be extended to include a 
Government-encouraged program of 
production of all commodities and 
services needed by the people, but 
now being withheld only because 
private profits are not served by 
producing them. 

In contrast, Dr. Murchison called 
upon the legislators to entrust more 
and more responsibilities to business 
and not to set up “bureaucratic con- 
” He opposed enforcement of 
wage and hour standards or labor 
policies at the discretion of Federal 
boards. 

“Many of the evils of our com- 
petitive system could be overcome 
by the voluntary efforts of industry 
were cooperative action possible un- 
der the anti-trust laws,” he added. 
“Regulatory policy should take this 
possibility into account. So far as 
the cotton-textile industry is con- 
cerned, it has the will and the unity 
of thought pre-requisite to putting 
and keeping its own house in order 
from the point of view both of in- 
dustry policy and national policy. 
But any concerted effort on the part 
of industry itself to implement these 
desires would immediately come un- 
der the cloud of legal uncertainty.” 


SURPLUS TAX ATTACKED 

Dr. Murchison warned against a 
return to processing taxes and ask- 
ed repeal or at least a modification 
of the corporate surplus tax so that 
“it no longer constitutes an insuper- 
able obstacle to sound financial 
management.” 

The latter levy was opposed also 
by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, economist 
and vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., who said its repeal would 
be “the most productive investment 
Congress could make.” 

“Rightly or wrongly, business men 
look upon this tax as indicative of 
the Government attitude toward 
business,” he said. “If it were re- 
pealed the action would tend to 
wipe out their feelings.” 

Col. Ayres and Robert E. Henry, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, diag- 
nosed causes of the recession, as did 
several of their predecessors. Infla- 
tionary psychology leading’ to 
“ahead buying,” rising prices and 


trols. 
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unsound accumulation of inven- 
tories were cited as major factors. 
Duration of the recession was said 
to depend in part on developments 
abroad. 


INVENTORIES A BIG FACTOR 
“Until such time as present in- 
ventories or stocks of cotton tex- 
tiles are liquidated or consumed,” 
said Mr. Henry of his field, “it seems 
reasonable and logical to continue 
reduced operations and to share the 
work and the pay roll until such 
time as the public needs appear to 
be in excess of the production, and 
when the situation will have cleared 
up, fuller operation can be resumed 
and fuller employment will then be 
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available.” 

Announcement of intentions to 
expand operations in the automobile 
and other industries and reports of 
“constructive” talks between the 
President and business leaders have 
served to dissipate some of the pes- 
simism which marked the opening 
of the investigation. 

Comments by the committeemen 
indicate a feeling that their task 
will be simplified if they can make 
a report to the Senate itself in a 
time of rising markets and increas- 
ing production. The chances for 
doing this should become clearer 
within a comparatively short time. 


Epwarp J. DuFrry 














THE SUPER CHIEF 
Los A 


two departures each wee 


THE CHIEF 


Hours fastest, first-class extra-fare daily train to California, 
carrying Phoenix Pullman four times weekly throughout the 
winter, The Chief is now being completely re-equipped with 
stainless steel cars, beautiful as those on the Super Chi 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


Third in the Santa Fe trio of all-Pullman California trains, 
known to transcontinental travelers for 40 years. No extra fare. 


39% hours, strictly first-class extra-fare streamliner, Chicago to 

ngeles. From Chicago each Tuesday, until about February 

20, when the second 42 Chief, now building, will provide 
from Chicago. 


GRAND CANYON LIMITED 


fine fast train for all classes of travel, comrving 
Pullmans via Grand Canyon, and daily Phoenix 


THE NAVAJO 


Only two nights between Chicago and Los Angeles. For 
Coach, Tourist-Sleeper and Standard Pullman passengers. 


THE SCOUT 


Swift, fine, economy train to Los Angeles, for coach and Tourist- 
Sleeper passengers only. Fred Harvey dining car meals, only 
90¢ a day; special car for women and children; courier-nurse; 
radio; free porter service, pillows, cups, etc. 


ALL AIR-CONDITIONED, OF COURSE 
For reservations, details, etc., addressa— 


G, C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY 


302 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1400 Chestnut St. at 15th 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1465 
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Veteran Jim Edwards 
tells why tobacco experts 
prefer Luckies 2 tol... 


“I recently sold 489,000 pounds 
of tobacco in one 6% hour day,” 
says Mr. J. N. Edwards of Farm- 
ville, North Carolina. 

“There was a buyer, naturally, 
for every one of those 489,000 
pounds... But there was as much 
difference between the best grades 
and the inferior, as between a 
pretty girl and a homely one. 

“At auction after auction, I’ve 
seen Lucky Strike go after the 
prettiest lots of tobacco. It’s no 
wonder Luckies taste so good. 
I’ve smoked them since 1917. 

“And another thing ... even 
after yelling out tobacco bids 


all during a seven hour day, 
Luckies are still just as easy as 
ever on my throat.” 

Only Lucky Strike offers you 
the finest tobacco plus the throat- 
protection of the exclusive proc- 
ess “It’s Toasted”. This process 
takes out certain irritants found 
in all tobacco—even the finest. 

Men who know tobacco from 
Ato Z—experts like Mr. Edwards 
—are surely good judges of ciga- 
rettes...Sworn records show that, 
among independent tobacco ex- 
perts, Luckies have twice as many 
exclusive smokers as have all the 
other cigarettes combined. 


Sworn kecvvdd P00 Fes. 




















MR. SNELL'S PLAN TO COOPERATE 


IN NATION'S FIGHT ON DEPRESSION 


Operations in the textile industry 4 spokesmen had pointed out months 


HE following address by Rep- 

resentative Bertrand H. Snell, 
Republican leader of House, 
(In a Slightly abridged form), 
represents his views on “The State 
of the Union” and his reply to 
President Roosevelt as expressed 
in the latter’s message to the Con- 
gress when it convened Jan. 3. 
Mr. Snell’s address was heard na- 
tionally, Jan. 12, over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


the 


MERICA now has heard Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s official explana- 
tion of the new depression. His apol- 
ogy for the failure of New Deal po- 
licies and theories during the last 
five years is today the subject of 
thoughtful appraisal in every home 
in the land. 

When the President of the United 
States addresses the Congress on the 
State of the Union, it is an oblig: 
tion of citizenship to give respectful 
consideration to the views contained 
in his message. This obligation rests 
with peculiar weight upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is only on the 
basis of a sound appraisal of poli- 
cies and results that wise and pru- 
dent acts are likely to emerge trom 
the legislative branch. 

This is always true; but it is espe- 
@lally true in times of acute nation- 
al disturbance when the cost of er- 
ror in terms of human suffering may 
so easily assume tragic proportions. 
In this spirit do I approach the Pres- 
ident’s message of Jan. 3d. 


Vacillation and “Veiled 
Threats” Are Criticized 


I should like to think that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s more moderate tone, 
which I so heartily approve, was re- 
flected in the substance of the mes- 
sage. But upon close study we find 
it still carries veiled threats. 

And I am forced to observe that 
at a time of grave national concern, 
the President evidences no realistic 
appraisal of the true state of the 
Union. That he has no definite pol- 
icy is attested by his address to 
Congress and his newspaper inter- 
view the following day. On Monday 
he was against all monopoly and 
restraint of competition. On Tues- 
day he was for controlled produc- 
tion and planned economy along the 
lines of his discarded and monopoly- 
breeding N. R. A. 

In other words, he was trying to 
face in two directions at the same 
time. This just can’t be done; and 
on account of this continuous shift- 
ing of policy, he and his Administra- 
tion have lost the confidence of the 
people. 


Need for Workable Plan 
To Lessen Unemployment | 


I search his message in vain for 
any fair recognition of either the 
cause or the extent of the current 
business depression. I find no work- 
able program advanced looking to- 
ward a reversal of present economic 
trends. I see no policy advocated 
likely to put millions back to work 
as self-supporting and self-respect- 
ing American citizens. Yet, this is 
the one problem which preoccupies 
the people of the United States this 
evening, and this is the problem 
they most desire their elected repre- 
sentatives to solve. 


* * 


I should like to consider the Presi- 
dent’s message as a document stand- 
ing by itself. The more I have stud- 
ied it, however, the more I am forced 
to the conclusion that to do this is 
to run the risk of missing its essen- 
tial meaning. Different as it is in 
tone from the bitter speeches of Mr. 
Jackson and Secretary Ickes, which 
preceded it, the message is yet like 
those speeches in substance. The 
Similarities are such as to suggest 
not only a common inspiration but 
even a common draftsmanship. In 
fact, upon a close examination the 
speeches and the message hardly 
can be regarded as other than integ- 
ral parts of one drive toward a com- 
mon objective. 


Indices That Reflect 

Severity of the Slump 
Now, you may well ask, what is 
that objective? The answer is to be 
found in a consideration of recent 
economic and political developments 
in our country. Let us take a glance 

at some of these developments. 
Steel production declined about 
70 per cent from August to Decem- 
ber, when the industry was operat- 
ing at about 25 per cent of capacity. 
Mr. Knudsen, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, in his testimony last 
week before the Senate Committee 
on Unemployment, stated that retail 
automobile sales, after holding above 
@ year ago until early autumn, prac- 
tically collapsed in a three weeks’ 
period, and by mid-December were 
running 55 per cent below a year 
ago; adding—“This drop in sales in 
so short a period is the most severe 


experienced in the history of Gen- 


eral Motors.” 

Domestic machine tool orders were 
more than cut in half from August 
to November, though orders from 
abroad, where there has been no 
Roosevelt depression, actually in- 
creased. 


| 
| 


> 


have declined about 25 per cent 
| since August. 

The volume of traffic handled by 
the railroads, which ran well above 
a year ago as late as the | nning 
of October, has paralleled the de- 
pression in manufacturing, and cur- 






rently few American railroads are 
earning even the interest on their 
debt. 


Moody’s index of spot commodity 
prices, which most sensitively re- 
flects changing economic trends, de- 
clined 30 per cent from August to 
December. 

And finally, the Federal Reserve 
Index of Industrial Production de- 


clined approximately 27 per cent 
from August to December—a four- 
month drop actually greater in 


magnitude than that experienced 
during the entire year 1930. 
Conditions Seen Better 
In Foreign Countries 


industrial production 
the world remains 


Meanwhile 
in the rest of 


above the levels of 1936 and 1937. 
Thus, there is no world-wide de- 
pression as in 1931 and 1932. Our 
trouble is purely domestic. The 


President himself says responsibility 
goes hand-in-hand with power. 
Therefore, the whole responsibility 
for this depression rests on this Ad- 
ministration and its extravagant 
New Deal experiments. 

These are cold, hard facts behind 
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which lurk the shadows of spread- 
ing human misery. 

And these facts were beginning to 
have political repercussions. During 
the last three months several mil- 
lion men and women have been 
dropped from pay rolls, and other 
millions have been put on part-time 
work. Those not directly affected by 
the spectre of unemployment or by 
the fear of actual want have suf- 
fered in terms of reduced purchas- 
ing power as the income from busi- 
ness and from savings has dwindled. 


Basic “Contradictions” 
Attributed to New Deal 


Among these millions of men and 
women, many were beginning to ask 
themselves whether, after all, the 
cause of their trouble might not lie 
in the fundamental contradictions 
and exaggerations of the New Deal. 
Many were beginning to question the 
wisdom of much that had been done. 

From all sides reports were reach- 
ing Washington that the small busi- 
ness men were shifting their allegi- 
ance. It was becoming apparent 
that large elements in the great 
middle classes had been alienated by 
Administration meddling, and were 
returning in great numbers to the 
Republican party as the sole protec- 
tor of their ultimate security. ... 

Here the whoie history and theory 
of the Roosevelt Administration is 
accurately summarized in a single 
sentence: In November 1932 we had 
11,000,000 unemployed, and a nation- 
al debt of $20,000,000,000; in January 
1938, we have 11,000,000 unemployed, 
and a national debt of $37,000,000,- 
000. Such are the fruits of five long 
years of boot-strap recovery. Organ- 
ized folly once more has run its true 
course. 

Faced with these developments on 
the economic and political fronts, 
the Administration obviously was in 
no position to make use of its 
thread-bare slogan of happier by- 
gone days. 

There would somehow have been 
a hollow sound to the much adver- 
tised phrase, “We planned it that 
way.” 

That was all right when things 
were on the up and up; but now 
an important modification appeared 
necessary. This was to be a new 
New Deal. This ‘time, “Business 
planned it that way.” 

But even that was not quite let- 
ter perfect, because men and women 
engaged in so-called small business 
represent a very considerable num- 
ber of votes. So the slogan became 


| vious 
| the two. 


“Big Business planned it that way.” | 


This, stripped of non-essentials, 
was the burden of the violent 
Christmas-week speeches of Mr. 


Jackson and Mr. Ickes. Republican 


| 





ago that before long an attempt 
would be made to shift the blame 
for this depression from the shoul- 
ders of the Administration—where 


it rightfully belongs—to the shoul- 
ders of business. The Assistant At- 
| torney General and the Secretary of 
the Interior have carried on a vali- 
ant advance guard action to this 
end. 
No more fanciful picture of a 
functioning economy has ever been 
| painted than appeared in those 
speeches. I shall make no attempt 
to quote from them, because to cover 
their glaring inaccuracies and hate- 
ful misrepresentations would require 
a quotation of the speeches in their 
entirety. Their significance, how- 
ever, can hardly have been lost on 
listeners or readers. I need scarcely 
point out to my fellow citizens that 
this luridly painted picture of busi- 
ness engaged in mass suicide in the 
hope of thereby embarrassing or co- 
ercing government, is too lu- 
dicrous to require serious comment. 


its 


Throughout these speeches there 





is a constant harping on the sub- 
ject of monopoly and a recurrent 
criticism of alleged, though undis- 
| closed, mal-practices of big busi- 
ness. 


Affirms Opposition to 

Monopoly of Any Sort 
Now as a Republican, I am just 
as much opposed to price-fixing mo- 
nopolies as any New Dealer ever 
could be. I know without being 


the fundamental instincts of our 
people; and that goes for monopoly 
fostered by government no less than 
for monopoly in circumvention of 
government. 

I am equally opposed to mal-prac- 
tices in business. In my view, how- 
ever, the remedy for these problems 
is not to be found in vague or veiled 
denunciation. Our difficulties can 
not be solved by verbal hate-bombs. 

If the laws are not sufficiently 
precise or sufficiently far reaching 
to prevent practices which the con- 
science of the country condemns, 
the laws should be amended or new 





laws should be introduced and 
passed. 
If monopolistic practices have 


been indulged in by any group in 
contravention of law, may I be per- 
mitted to suggest that, under such 





the Attorney General to institute 
legal proceedings rather than permit 
his assistant to machine-gun all 
business with vicious demoguery. 

I would be the last to argue that 
in this past period, as in previous 
periods, some business men have 
not made mistakes. I am even pre- 
pared to admit that some politi- 
cians have made mistakes. And I 
am inclined to believe that among 
these must be mentioned the recent 
intemperate utterances of the New 
Dealers. 

It a matter of sincere regret 
that the President’s message must 
be considered in the light of these 
preliminary maneuvers. In it we 
find some of the same _ bitier 
thoughts, although they are ex- 
pressed in somewhat milder terms. 
Once again he says that business is 
primarily at fault. 


is 


Sees “Smokescreen” 
To Evade Responsibility 


This monopoly smokescreen is 
obviously an attempt by the Ad- 
ministration to evade full responsi- 
bility for recent excessive price in- 
creases and the generally burden- 
some cost of living. To raise all 
prices has been a primary New Deal 
objective since 1933. 

The whole inflation policy was 
launched with the declared purpose 
of raising prices all along the line. 
Restricted production under NRA 
and AAA also tended to raise prices. 
We also have had enactment of the 
Guffey Coal Bill, the oil control bill, 
the Patman Chain Store Bill, and 
the Tydings Price Maintenance Act. 

All of these measures have helped 
to increase the cost of living faster 
than wages advanced. That is why 
purchasing power disappeared. 
Moreover, some of this price-main- 
tenance legislation has actively en- 
couraged monopoly practices with 
the aid, encouragement and ap- 
proval of the President and the re- 
sponsible officers of his Administra- 
tion. 

Thus the present objectives of the 
Administration become as clear as 
crystal. For reasons of political 
expediency the Roosevelt depression 
is to be rechristened. A wedge is to 
be driven between big business and 
small business, regardless of the ob- 
identity of interest between 
Monopoly is once again to 
be converted into a circus for the 
entertainment of the public. 

And behind this smoke screen, the 
New Deal legislative program, which 
bogged down so woefully in the 
special session of Congress, is to be 
revived in its entirety. Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast! 


The Unit 


told, that monopoly runs counter to | 
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Wages and hours bill, farm bull, 
and the administrative reorganiza- 
tion bills—they are all with us once 
more—all New Deal measures, 
drafted by the same anonymous 
crew. And this time they are urged 


measures to 
recovery. 

Now, as Republicans, we favor any 
measures promising solid economic 
recovery. We not only advocate 
them; we plead for them. Buf these 
Administration bills conform to no 
such standards. They have no life- 
giving qualities. They will add noth- 
ing to the nation’s income. It is 
obvious that subsidizing farmers to 
curtail production, acts as a brake 
on the wealth-creating process. Our 
national income can be increased 
only by increased production. No 
other way is known to man.... 

Mr. Lubin, the President’s Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, testi- 
fied before Senator Brynes’ Commit- 
tee on Unemployment, that within 
the space of two months, November 
and December, 1,550,000 persons had 
lost their jobs—a decline in employ- 
ment larger than during the corre- 
sponding period of the 1929 crash. 

Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, told that same 
committee that by December 1937, 
60 per cent of all gains in industrial 
production made since the summer 
of 1932—the low point of the world 
depression—had been lost. 


Pledges Republican Aid 

For Constructive Plans 
Recognizing this appalling situa- 
tion, the Republican minority will 
join any group in Congress in sup- 
porting measures honestly designed 
to promote recovery and re-employ- 
ment. To this end, we heartily favor 
cooperation between Government 
and business. But we believe that 
this cooperation can not be truly 
effective if it is to be conditioned 
upon the acceptance by business of 

the whole New Deal philosophy. 
We are eager to join with our 


promote economic 


S 


| Democratic friends in restoring jobs. 


circumstances, it is the function of | 


By the same token we would like to 
join with them in eliminating what- 
ever experience has shown to be un- 
sound and unworkable in New Deal 
legislation of the past. 

(1) We favor, for example, a modi- 
fication in the Social Security Act 


in order that the burden of pay- 
ments thereunder by both the 
worker and the employer may be re- 
duced to what would be re- 


quired on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
that the diversion of social security 
taxes into the channels of current 
Government expenditures may be 
stopped. 

(2) We favor a modification of 
labor legislation in order that both 
labor and capital may be protected 
in their joint relationship. 

(3) We favor the gradual reduc- 
tion and the ultimate elimination 


| Of appropriations designed to per- 


mit the Government to engage in 
direct competition with private busi- 
ness. 

(4) We favor a progressive reduc- 
tion of needless and wasteful Gov- 
ernment expenditures in order that 
the budget may be brought into 
balance materially below the Presi- 


| dent’s estimated minimum of $7,000,- 





000,000 at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with the national 
obligation to care for those willing 
to work and unable to find employ- 
ment. 

(5) Most important from the 
standpoint of its immediate bearing 
on recovery and reemployment, we 
favor prompt repeal of the tax on 
undistributed earnings, and drastic 
modification of the tax on capital 
gains, in order that the normal flow 
of private investment into produc- 
tive enterprise may be resumed. 

(6) We favor a careful survey of 
other New Deal measures in order 
that unfair and crippling provisions 
may be removed. 

(7) We urge the abandonment of 
all attempts, no matter by whom 
they may have been originated, to 
place “sectional and class conscious- 
ness ahead of the general weal.” 


“Good Neighbor Policy 
At Home, and Abroad” 


(8) Above all, we oppose the con- 
tionual preaching of war against 
and hate among our own people. We 
favor the good-neighbor policy at 
home as well as abroad. It is only 
by cooperation and renewed con- 
fidence between Government, busi- 
ness, labor and all citizens that we 
will be enabled to resume the onward 
march to solid prosperity and hap- 
piness. Progress demands peace at 
home no less than abroad. 

Will the President cooperate for 
the national welfare? The effect of 
such a program would be electric. 
Confidence would revive and busi- 
ness would recover. New employ- 
ment would spring up on all sides. 
The depression drain upon the 
budget would be removed and the 
heavy burden of excessive txation 
reduced. Uncertainty and fear 
would give way to dawning hopes of 
a better day. And finally, in a 
world which finds democracy on 
trial, our system of free enterprise, 
upon which depends the main- 
tenance of our whole scheme of 
liberty, peace and prosperity, would 
be strengthened and preserved. 

In this spirit and to this end, we 
pledge our hearty cooperation to 


Congress and to the President. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PLEDGE TO INSURE 


THE "FEW WILL NOT CONTROL 


THe address of President Roose- + nally vigilant and once more the + ity of our democracy. We look back 


| velt, delivered at the Jackson 


Day dinner in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 8, and broadcast over the na- 
tional networks of all broadcast- 
ing systems, follows in full text: 


JHEN speaking béfore a party 

gathering in these modern times, 
I am happy to realize that the au- 
dience is not confined to active 
members of my own party, and that 
there is less of unthinking partisan- 
ship in this country today than at 
any time since the Administration 
of President Washington. 

In the last campaign a charming 
lady wrote me as follows: “I believe 
in you and in what you are trying to 
do for the nation. I do wish I could 
vote for you—but you see my par- 
ents were Republicans and I was 
brought up as a Republican and so 
I have to vote for your opponent.” 

My reply to her ran as follows: 
“My father and grandfather were 
Democrats and I was brought up as 
a Democrat, but in 1904, when I cast 
my first vote for a President, I voted 
for the Republican candidate, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, because I thought he 
was a better Democrat than the 
Democratic candidate.” 

I have told that story many times, 
and if I had to do it over again I 
would not alter that vote. 


Decries Sectionalism, 
Class Consciousness 


Conditions and parties change 
with every generation. Nevertheless, 
I cannot help but feel pride in the 
fact that the Democratic Party, as 
it exists today, is a national party 
reflecting the essential unity of the 
whole country. As we move forward 
under our present momentum, it is 
not only necessary but it is right 
that the Party slough off any re- 
mains of sectionalism and class con- 
sciousness. Party progress cannot 
stop just because some public offi- 
cials and private groups fail to move 
with the times. Their places will be 
amply filled by the rising genera- 
tion. “Nature abhors a vacuum.” 

In these recent years the average 
American seldom thinks of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson as Democrats or of 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt as 
Republicans—but labels each one of 
them according to his attitude to- 
ward the fundamental problems that 
confronted him when he was active 
in the affairs of government. 

These men stand out because of 
the constructive battles they waged, 
not merely battles against things 
temporarily evil but battles for 
things permanently good — battles 
for the basic morals of democracy, 
which rest on respect for the right 
of self-government and faith in 
majority rule. 


Prefers Majority Rule 
To Rule by a Minority 


They knew, with the wisdom of ex- 
perience, that the majority often 
makes mistakes. But they believed 
passionately that rule by a small 
minority class unfailingly makes 
worse mistakes—for rule by class 
takes counsel from itself and fails to 
heed the problems and, therefore, 
the good of all kinds and conditions 
of men. 

In the long run the instincts of 
the common man, willing to live and 
let live, work out the best and safest 
balance for the common good. That 
is what I mean by the battle to re- 
store and maintain the moral integ- 
rity of democracy. 

At heart some of the small mino- 
rity on the other side seek and use 
power to make themselves masters 
instead of servants of mankind. At 
heart they oppose our American 
form of government. 


“The Integrity of the 
Morals of Democracy” 


That is the cause of the great 
struggle we are engaged in—a strug- 
gle for the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the morals of democracy. 
And we are in the process of win- 
ning it. 

President Washington, feeling his 
way through the organizing years of 
the infant republic, questioned 
whether government would not be 
most safely conducted by the minor- 
ity of education and wealth. 

But Jefferson saw that this con- 
trol, if long exercised by a minority, 
would be destructive of a sound, rep- 
resentative, democratic system. He 
preached the extension of the fran- 
chise and government more respon- 
sive to the popular will. 

Against him were almost all the 
newspapers and magazines of the 
day. And so, to disseminate their 
policies in every hamlet and town 
his associates resorted to printing 
simple leaflets and pamphlets. 

The handful of printers and edi- 
tors who helped them were harried 
and arrested with the full approval 
of the great papers and magazines 
of the day. This was the first effort, 





with the cooperation of the owners 


of the press, to curb the essential 
freedom of the press. It failed just 
as any similar effort would fail to- 
day. 

Time went by. Men were not eter- 


control of national affairs was 
maneuvered into the hands of a 
group of citizens small in number 
The Government’s face was turned 
toward the handful of citizens of 
the seaboard who owned the Bank 
of the United States and the great 
merchant and shipping companies. 
The Government’s back was turned 
on the tens of thousands of pioneers 
who were settling the mountain re- 
gions and spreading over into the 
new country that lay westward to 
the Mississippi. 


Jefferson and Jackson: 
The Battles They Fought 


Jackson took up the battle of these 


pioneers of the West and South and 
the battle of the inarticulate poor 
of the great cities. For that, like 
Jefferson, he was called a rabble 
rouser. He had to fight the same 
evil Jefferson fought—the control of 
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government by a small minority in- 
| stead of by a popular opinion duly 


heeded by the Congress, the Courts 
and the President. 

The Bank of the United States 
was the purse and sword of the op- 
position, and with it were aligned 
all those who like the early Federal- 


| ists in Jefferson’s day were at heart 





in favor of control by the few. 


With it were aligned all of the 
nationally known press of the day, 
with the exception of three news- 
papers. The Bank sought to array 
all the money in the country against 
him. 

No one who reads the history of 
their period can allege that either 
Jefferson or Jackson attacked all of 
the bankers, all of the merchants or 
all of those of wealth. Nor can any- 
one say that even a majority of 
these elements in the population 
were opposed to either one of them. 

The fight was won—as all such 
fights are won in the long run—be- 
cause Jackson was fighting on the 
side of the people, whose instincts 
did not fail him. He was fighting 
for the integrity of the morals of 
democracy. 


Lessons of Past; 
Lincoln to Wilson 


Another generation went by. Lin- 
coln emerged—and was scorned for 
his uncouthness, his simplicity, his 
homely stories and his solicitude for 
the little man. He faced opposition 
far behind his battle lines from 
those who thought first and last of 
their own selfish aims—by gold spec- 
ulators in Wall Street who cheered 
defeats of their own armies because 
the price of their gold might rise; 
by army contractors who founded 
fortunes at the expense of the boys 
at the front—a minority unwilling 
to support their people and their 
government unless the government 
would leave them free to pursue 
their private gains. 

He, too, fought for the morals of 
democracy —and had he lived the 
South would have been allowed to 
rehabilitate itself on the basis of 
those morals instead of being “re- 
constructed” by martial law and 
carpetbaggers. 

There followed an uninspired com- 
mercialized era in our national life, 
lighted briefly by the stubborn integ- 
rity of Grover Cleveland. 

Then came Theodore Roosevelt 
and resurgence of the morals of de- 
mocracy. He, too, preached major- 
ity rule to end the autocracy of the 
same old type of opposition. He 
pleaded for decency—strenuous de- 
cency—in public as well as in pri- 
vate life. He laughed at those who 
called him unprintable names, and 
challenged again the small minority 
which claimed vested rights to 
power. 

You know how Wilson carried on 
the fight. If the cataclysm of the 
World War had not stopped his 
hand, neither you nor I would to- 
day be facing such a difficult task 
of reconstruction and reform. 

On the eighth of every January 
we honor Andrew Jackson for his 


| unending contribution to the vital- 











on his amazing personality, we re- 
view his battles because the strug- 
gles he went through, the enemies 
he encountered, the defeats he suf- 
fered and the victories he won are 
part and parcel of the struggles, the 
enmities, the defeats and the vic- 
tories of those who have lived in all 
the generations that have followed. 

In our nation today we have still 
the continuing menace of a com- 
paratively small number of people 
who honestly believe in their su- 
perior right to influence and direct 
government, and who are unable to 
see or unwilling to admit that the 
practices by which they maintain 
their privileges are harmful to the 
body politic. 

After Jefferson’s election over 
their violent opposition, such people 
said to him—“Let us alone—do not 
destroy confidence.” After Jackson 
had won his fight against the Bank 
of the United States, they said the 
same thing. They said it to Lincoln, 
to Theodore Roosevelt, and to Wil- 
son. Strangely enough, although 
they had no confidence in a people’s 
government, they demanded that a 
people’s government have confi- 
dence in them. 


Seeks Only to Curb 
Abuses of Privilege 


In my message to the Congress on 
Monday last, I made it abundantly 
clear that this Administration seeks 
to serve the needs, and to make ef- 
fective the will, of the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens and seeks 
to curb only abuses of power and 
privilege by small minorities. Thus 
we in turn are striving to uphold the 
integrity of the morals of our de- 
mocracy. 

There is an ancient strategy which 
we have seen recently employed 
whereby those who would exploit or 
dominate a people, seek to delude 
their victims into fighting their bat- 
tles for them. And in these days of 
organized nation-wide publicity, the 
strategy for undermining a govern- 
ment attack upon minority abuses 
is to make this appear to be an at- 
tack upon the exploited majority it- 
self. 

Thus during the past few months 
attacks on the misuse of concen- 
trated power have been distorted in- 
to attacks upon all business, big and 
little, and upon our whole system of 
private profit and private enterprise. 

During the past few days I have 
been happy to note a definite im- 
provement of understanding on the 
part of many who have been led to 
follow this false guidance. 

The source and influence of such 
misguidance of public opinion can 
be easily located. 


Independence of Local 
Or Regional Enterprise 


I was interested the other day to 
read the report of a correspondent 
of a London financial magazine who 
had recently surveyed conditions in 
the Middle West and other parts of 
the nation. He found a point of 
view in other parts of the country 
wholly different from that of the 
principal financial centers such as 
New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 

And he found this other inter- 
esting development. Wherever an 
enterprise is controlled locally its 
managers have a local independent 
point of view. But when the busi- 
ness is controlled from great finan- 
cial centers, the local manager takes 
his cue from what his bosses are 
saying and reflects the state of mind 
prevailing hundreds of miles away. 

That, from an outsider, confirms 
our traditional democratic antagon- 
ism to concentration of contro] over 
large areas of industry beyond the 
needs of operating efficiency and 
strengthens our resolve to outlaw the 
methods by which such control is 
achieved and to reestablish the in- 
dependence of local or regional en- 
terprise. 

Let me give you an example. As 
you know, I have peen discussing 
the problem of the electric utilities 
with business men and lawyers and 
public officials during the past 
month or two. 


Believes Capital Ready 
For Local Utilities 


I am convinced that the great 
majority of local or regional operat- 
ing utility companies can come to 
an understanding with the Govern- 
ment and with the people of the 
territories which they serve. That 
would enable them to obtain, within 
their .own localities or regions, all 
of the new capital necessary for the 


extension or improvement of their 
| services. 

But most of these operating com- 
panies are owned by holding com- 
panies—pyramided holding com- 
panies—which are finance com- 
panies, not operating utility com- 


panies. Very few investors in the 
operating companies have lost 
money. But thousands of investors 


| have lost money in buying holding 


[Continuedeon Page 9.] 
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Freer role for President. Di- 
vision of the House. Veter- 
ans’ position. Future of 
Ludlow plan. 


ROM a tense and narrowly vic- 
torious battle in Congress 
against the Ludlow war referendum 
plan, President Roosevelt emerges 
with his hands strengthened to play 
a freer role in the game of interna- 
tional politics. By forcing a vote 
against consideration of the Ludlow 
resolution, the President has re- 
moved the necessity of seeking di- 
rect popular approval for a war de- 
claration, in case he should find it 
expedient to threaten war to back 
up his diplomatic moves in the Far 
East or elsewhere. 

After 20 minutes of fervid discus- 
sion—10 minutes to a _ side—the 
House voted, 209-188, not to release 
the Ludlow resolution from com- 
mittee so it could come to full de- 
bate on the floor and to a vote of 
either approval or rejection. Re- 
flecting the President’s wishes, Ad- 
ministration leaders brought strong 
pressure on members of the major- 
ity party to squelch the Ludlow plan. 

On the floor, Speaker Bankhead, 
Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Texas, and Rules Committee Chair- 
man O’Connor (Dem.), of New York, 
carried the whole burden of Ad- 
ministration attack with charges 
that the plan would be “radical and 
revolutionary” and violative of “the 
basic principles of a representative 
democracy.” Mr. Bankhead read 
a letter from President Roosevelt 
opposing the proposal. 


CAN DEMOCRACY BE TRUSTED? 

Six Democrats, led by Rep. Lud- 
low (Dem.), of Indiana, spoke for 
the resolution, declaring opposition 
to it implied a basic distrust of the 
processes of democracy, a refusal to 
let the people themselves decide 
whether they should be led into 
foreign wars of other than a de- 
fensive character. Protest was made 
against not letting the measure 
come out for full debate. 

Rep. Fish (Rep.), of New York, 
ranking minority member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
said various polls had shown 80 per 
cent of the people wanted the right 
to pass on whether the nation 
should be involved in non-defensive 
foreign wars. Mr. Fish read per- 
fecting amendments agreed to by 
the resolution sponsors to protect 
the Monroe Doctrine and American 
territorial possessions. (For text of 
the amended resolution and tran- 
Script of debate, see Page 4). 

Last month 218 members, a ma- 
jority of the full House membership, 
signed a petition to force the Ludlow 
resolution out of committee. A total 
of 52 Democrats who had signed the 
petition reversed their position and 
voted negatively on the Jan. 10 roll 
call. 

In the 209-188 roll call vote, 188 
Democrats opposed and 111 sup- 
ported considering the resolution. 
Sixty-four Republicans favored and 
21 opposed it. Progressives and 
Farmer-Laborites mustered a full 
affirmative strength of 13. On this 
showing, it appeared that 63 per 
cent of House Democrats opposed 
the resolution, and 75 per cent of 
House Republicans were for it. 
Three-quarters of the Republican 
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membership thus failed to heed coun- 
sels of the titular head of their 
party, former Governor Alf. M. Lan- 
don, who had wired the President 
that supporters of the Ludlow plan 
were guilty of “demagogic playing 
politics.” 

By States the vote was close, with 
majorities in 23 State delegations 
against the resolution and 
State delegations for it. The dele- 
gation of one State (Missouri) was 


evenly split, and from two States no 


votes were cast. Of the latter, how- 
ever, both absent members from 
Montana were known to favor the 
resolution. 


LOBBYING ON BOTH SIDES 

The vote culminated a campaign 
of high-pressure persuasion on both 
sides. Various peace organizations 
and chureh and civic groups had 
lobbied and agitated for the Ludlow 
plan with petitions’ and _ radio 
speeches. Administration officials 
took to the air in opposition and 
were aided in final stages by both 
major veterans’ organizations. 

Congressmen found on their desks 
a statement opposing the resolution 
from Daniel J. Doherty, national 
commander of the American Legion. 
All members also received a letter 
indicating a heavy preponderance of 
opinion against the plan by State 
commanders of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Scott P. Squyres, na- 
tional commander of the V. F. W., 
had circularized the State com- 
manders, outlining arguments for 
and against the proposal, but recom- 
mending that the State commanders 
oppose it. Forty-one of them re- 
plied against it and only one in its 
favor. 

Rep. Izac (Dem.), of California, 
only Congress member who holds a 
Medal of Honor won for valor in the 
World War, in the House discussion 
challenged views of veterans’ organ- 
ization officials as unrepresentative 


in 22 | 


of the rank and file, neither veterans’ 


organization having yet taken a po- 
sition on the question in a national 
convention. On the roll call it ap- 
peared that 63 Congressmen who are 
war veterans voted for the Ludlow 
proposal and 60 against. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

Following is the text of the Pres- 
ident’s letter to Speaker Bankhead, 
dated Jan. 6, stating his reasons for 
opposition: 

“My Dear Mr. Speaker: In response 
to your request for an expression of my 
views respecting the proposed resolution 
tion calling for a referendum vote as a 
prerequisite for a declaration of war, I 
must frankly state that I consider that 
the proposed amendment would be im- 
practicable in its application &nd incom- 
patible with our representative form of 
government. 

“Our Government is conducted by the 

people through representatives of their 
own choosing. It was with singular 
unanimity that the founders of the Re- 
public agreed upon such free and rep- 
resentative form of government as the 
only practical means of government by 
the people. 
“Such an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as that proposed would cripple any 
President in his conduct of our foreign 
relations, and it would encourage other 
nations to believe that they could vio- 
late American rights with impunity. 

“I fully realize that the sponsors of 
this proposal sincerely believe that it 
would be helpful in keeping the United 
States out of war. I am convinced it 
would have the opposite effect. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


WILL TAKE ISSUE TO VOTERS 


Administration opponents of the 


Ludlow plan were pleased by assur- 
ance that it will probably stay dead 
for the remainder of this Congress 
Session, unless it is brought up in the 








President's Pledge of “Democratic Rule” 


+ helping and not hurting the over- 


[Continued from Page &.] 
company securities which had Blue 
Sky above them instead of tangible 
assets behind them. 

That evil of utility holding com- 
pany control will not grow in the 
days to come because this Govern- 
ment has now passed laws to pre- | 
vent similar occurrences in the fu- 
ture. But we have not yet corrected 
the existing evils that flow from 
mistakes of the past. We cannot 
condone their continuance. 

It has been estimated that there 
are outstanding some $13,000.000,000 
of electric utility securities and that 
the substantial control of this total 
is vested in the hands of the owners 
of less than $600,000,000 of the total. 
That means that the ownership of | 
about 4 per cent of the securities | 
controls the other 96 per cent. 

Here is a 96-inch dog being wagged 
by a 4-inch tail. 

I have recently described many 
other activities that should not be 
tolerated in our democracy—price 
rigging, unfair competition directed | 
against the little man, and monop- 
olistic practices of many kinds. Call 
them evils, call them unfortunate 
facts. It makes no difference. Give 
to me and give to your government 
the credit for a definite intention 
to eradicate them. Give to me and 
give to your government the credit 
for believing that in so doing we are | 





whelming majority of business men 
and industrialists in the United 
States. 


We hope and believe that these 
evils and abuses will in greater part 
be eliminated by cooperative action 
of that overwhelming majority. 

The White House door is open to 
all our citizens who come offering to 
help eradicate the evils that flow 
from undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power or unfair business 
practices—who offer to do all that 
is possible by cooperative endeavor 
and to aid in corrective and helpful 
legislation where necessary. 

We know that there will be a few 
—a mere handful of the total of 
business men and bankers and 
industrialists—who _ will fight to 
the last ditch to retain such au- 
tocratic controls over the industry 
and the finances of the country as 
they now possess. With this hand- 
ful it is going to be a fight—a cheer- 
ful fight on my part, but a fight in 
which they will be no compromise 
with evil—no let up until the inevi- 
table day of victory. 

Once more, the head of the na- 
tion is working with all his might 
and main to restore and to uphold 
the integrity of the morals of de- 
mocracy — our heritage from the 
long line of national leadership — 
from Jefferson to Wilson—and pre- 
eminently from Andrew Jackson. 





Senate. A group of its active support- 
ers, however, promised to make it a 
national issue in the election this 
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referendum idea would “destroy 
representative government” when 


as members of the Democratic Na- 


ert Representative Fish —— | tional Convention of 1924 they in- 
their purpose in a radio address dorsed the proposal in their party 
Jan. 14. platform of that year. 


“The action of the House in re- 
jecting all consideration of 
Peace Amendment makes it imper- 
ative that this issue be carried to 
the people in the primary and Con- 
gressional elections this year,” he 
said. “The fight has just begun.” 

The President and five of his pres- 
ent Cabinet members, Mr. Fish said, 
apparently did not fear the war 
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“The chief argument for the war 
referendum is that there is at the 
present time little check on the 
President before he takes us into an 
unwarranted foreign war, and if 
there is to be a check it must be the 
people themselves,” Mr. Fish as- 
serted. “What objection can there 
be in going back to the people on 
this greatest of issues?” 
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Administration leaders regarded 
the Ludlow vote as incidentally a 
test of Congress confidence in giv- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt a free hand in 
foreign policy, with implied ability 
to use the latent threat of war as 
an instrument in the background of 
his arsenal of diplomatic weapons. 
However, although the Ludlow vote 
removes the chance of his being 
hampered by a popular check on 
freedom of action in this regard, 
some observers pointed out that by 
the Kellogg-Briand pact the United 
States still is pledged to renounce 
war as “an instrument of national 


policy” and cannot engage in any + and a determination to continue re- 


but defensive war except by break- 
ing its treaty obligations. 
POLL FAVORS WITHDRAWAL 

Now that the Panay sinking has 
become a “closed incident,” a na- 
tionwide opinion survey made by 
the Institute of Public Opinion, 
with results announced Jan. 15, in- 
dicates 70 per cent American opin- 
ion favors withdrawing American 
military and naval forces from China 
to minimize possibility of such inci- 
dents recurring. 

As Chinese Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek sptrred Chinese morale 



















Sistance to Japanese aggression, the 
Japanese Imperial War Council met 
in Tokyo, with the Emperor, and re- 
portedly decided to make peace in 
China only with a government there 
that will recognize Japanese part- 
nership in Chinese economic devel- 
opment. 

The week’s chief political event in 
Europe was resignation of Premier 
Chautemps’ People’s Front cabinet 
in France. The crisis was precipi- 
tated by steady fall of the frane 
which, hammered by a severe flight 
of capital, fell to 314 cents. 





























A REPORT OF Constructive 


Public Service 
BY A PUBLIC UTILITY SYSTEM 


HIS informal report, for the year 1937, 

is submitted for ‘he information of the 
general public as well as the customers of 
the operating companies in the Common- 
wealth & Southern system and the security 
holders of The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, 


The Commonwealth & Southern system 
consists of five northern and six southern 
operating companies which together serve 
electrically over 3,100 cities, towns and 
hamlets. They have an average population 
of 1,650 each. A total of over one million 
homes—634,000 in the north, 446,000 in 


the south—are served. 


A large number of the customers live on 
farms or in outlying territory where costs 
of serving electricity—particularly trans- 
mission — are high in comparison with 
more densely populated areas. 


The operating companies are bound to- 
gether by the unified sales promotion, en- 
gineering, operating and financing staffs 
of the non-profit Commonwealth & South- 
ern service organization. This unified op- 
eration makes it possible for the operating 
companies to render the constructive pub- 
lic service outlined here: 


Financing 


The service organization during the last 
three years has negotiated the refunding 
of $264,174,700 of outstanding bonds and 
preferred stocks of the northern operat- 
ing companies with new securities bearing 
lower rates of interest and dividends. Asa 
result the northern companies effected sav- 
ings of over three and one-half million dol- 
lars a year in interest and dividend charges. 


In the south, it has been wholly impos- 
sible to refund any of the outstanding se- 
curities of the operating companies be- 
cause of the actual and potential competi- 
tive operations of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Also because the Federal Govern- 
ment, in that area, is pursuing a policy of 
securing markets for T.V.A. power by free 
gifts to municipalities of 45% of the cost 
of new distribution systems with which to 
duplicate existing utility systems. 


The senior securities of these southern 
operating companies, by reason of this ac- 
tivity of the Federal Government, are sell- 
ing currently in the market at $88,000,- 
000 less than their par value. This affects 
83.000 owners of these securities. More- 
over, 200,000 people own the stock of 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
turn, is de- 


tion whose investment, in 


pressed. 


Because of the inability of these com- 
panies to raise money in the open market, 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, in the last five years, has advanced to 
these southern companies approximately 
$30,000,000 from 


indispensable 


its own treasury, 


mainly for construction 
work. Thus have they continued efficient 
service to the 550,000 urban, suburban, 
farm, commercial and industrial users de- 


pendent upon them. 


Cheap Electricity 


City and farm customers of Common- 
wealth & Southern system pay an average 
residential rate of 25% below the national 
average. They paid about 314 cents (av- 
erage ) 
1937. This is a lower average residential 


per kilowatt hour for the year 


rate than is obtained in any other utility 
group in the United States. 


Greater Uses of Appliances 
the 
Southern system has intensively promoted 
the use of all kinds of labor saving and 


For years Commonwealth & 


convenience appliances in the home. 
Northern and southern companies coop- 
erate with local dealers and help them ar- 
range sales of equipment at prices and on 
monthly payments to suit all classes of cus- 
tomers. In 1937 net sales of appliances 
made by the system, itself, were about 
$17,500,000—a new high in appliance 


sales. 


Result---Higher K.W.H. Use 


As a result of these progressive policies, 
the average Commonwealth & Southern 
home—in the northern and southern ter- 
ritories—is using 37% more electric serv- 
ice than is being used in the average Amer- 


it another way, the 
used close to 1,100 
1937—en- 


joyed an electrical standard of living one- 


To state 
average C. & S. home 


ican home. 


kilowatthours of current in 


third higher than the average U. S. home. 


Bringing the City to the Farm 

The companies in the system are and 
have been for years aggressively pushing 
rural More 7,300 
miles of new lines were built during 1937 


electrification, than 
to serve over 35.000 new rural customers 
while 15.000 new rural customers were be- 
No 


other major system is doing more for rural 


ing added to already existing lines. 


electrification. 


Helps Carry the Tax Burden 


Taxes of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern system to various local, state and fed- 
eral governmental agencies, amount to 
$18,337,000 for the twelve months ended 


November 30, 1937. 


Structure and Policy 


& Southern 


poration has a simple, clear corporate 


The Commonwealth Cor- 


structure. It directly owns common stock 
and other securities of its operating com- 
panies and makes no profit on supervision, 
financing, engineering or from any other 
service. 

that its 
of the 
system receive the largest possible use of 
Also, 


to give a diversity of investment which, in 


The Corporation considers 


function is to see that consumers 
energy at the lowest possible rates. 


the absence of government competition, 
should insure a stability of investment to 
the thousands of individual owners of its 
securities. 

The Commonwealth & Southern system 
is now giving its consumers large average 
use of electric energy at low average rates. 
If taxes were not so high and if the south- 
ern companies could refund securities, the 
system could earn a satisfactory return for 
its investors and could spend a great deal 
more money expanding its facilities . . . 
and thus aid a general business recovery. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, President 


The Commonwealth &? Southern 
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Gthizens 
/nformation 
Sevvice 


Federal Aid For Producers 
Seeking For New Markets 


Hew can a manufacturer obtain Government 
assistance in exploring new fields of con- 
sumer demand? 

To aid in efficient introduction of new indus- 
trial products and to reduce to a minimum 
avoidable economic waste in marketing, the 
Government has made available to manufac- 













turers a new edition of a check-list which enu 
merates procedures to be observed in introducing 
a new product to market. 

This is entitled “Check Sheet; Introduction o! 
New Industrial Products; Market Research Series 
No. 6.” It may be obtained at nominal cost from 
the Bureau of For Commerce 
at Washington or f lreau's dis- 
trict offices in the cl 

This revised check led to avert 
costly errors by manufacturers ar to aid them 
in reducing marketing costs. According to the 
Bureau, a company management often fails to 
consider all angles of basic selling problems. A 
serious mis-step, a failure to knew adequately 
the market potentialities and requirements, may 


as to cripple financially a small 
plant. The checklist incorporates what the Gov- 
ernment as fundamental considerations 
in est { new industrial products 


cause such losse 








How to Keep in Touch With 
FederalPurchasingAgencies 


How can a business executive obtain lists of 
Government offices that purchase supplies? 
Primarily, such an inquirer should write to the 
Supply Branch, Division of Procurement, Treas- 
ury Department, at Washington. asking to be 
put on its mailing lists. He should describe the 
goods he can furnish in his particular field of 
manufacture or supply. 

The Procurement Division, consolidated from 
scattered Federal purchasing agencies, operates 
as one organization throughout the country, for 
purchases, contracts or authorizations to pro- 
cure supplies for the Government. 

There is no general mailing list, 
Government offices or all 
But in most instances Government offices make 
heig requisitions through the Procurement Di- 
vision, and that agency regularly issues invita- 
tions for bids on all sorts of goods and supplies. 

For information about trade prospects, espe- 
cially abroad, mailing list placements should be 
asked for by letter to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which has separate mailing 
&sts for servicing, free or at nominal cost, with 
&iformation in its various chemical, automotive, 
@eronautical, electrical, textile and other di- 
Visions. 

Names are added to its lisis only on individual 











covering all 


classes of supplies. 





Tequests, each request considered on its own 
merits, under strict regulations of which the 
business man will be advised. The inquiries 
Should be addressed to Division of Publications, 
Room 6066, Department of Commerce Bi ? 
Washington, D. C 


The Elimination of Slums: 
Government Aid Available 


How may a municipality secure Federal funds 
to finance low-rent housing replacement of 
city slums? 


The law definies public housing agencies as 
any State, county, municipality or other govern- 
mental body authorized to engage in devel )p- 
ment or administration of low-rent housing or 
Slum clearance. To these agencies, the new Fed- 
eral Housing Authority has power to loan money, 
provide annual contributions or make outright 
capital grants. The Federal Housing Authority 
is entirely separate from the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board or the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Any public housing body, so defined in the 
law, should apply to the Federal Housing Author- 
ity, Washington, D. C., for detailed information. 








The Authority has sweeping powers. As to loans, 
it may lend up to 90 per cent of development or 
acquisition cost, with interest rate set at the go- 
ing Federal rate at the time the loan made 


plus one-half of 1 per cent. 
within sixty years. 

A capital gre may be obtained from the 
Authority by these public housing agen- 
cies up to 25 per cent of development o1 acqui- 
Sition cost, but the grant must be matched by 
the public housing body by a contribution of 20 
per cent of such project cost. That 20 per cent 
matching may be in cash, land, community fa- 
Cilities or in the form of tax exemption . 

The aggregate of all capital grants by the Au- 
thority for the whole y cannot exceed 
$10,000,000 by July 1 next, and $20,000,000 during 
the following two years. 

The Authority may make annual ontribu- 
tions, upon application, to any public housing 
body that may be so set up. The Federal con- 
tribution is to assist in enabling the city or other 
housing body to achieve and maintain the low- 
rent character of the housing project. The an- 
nual contribution obtainable, if the project is 
approved, would be of a fixed amount for a fixed 
period, not exceeding 60 years. Thess contribu- 
tions also are subject to the public housing 
body’s matching with 2 Oper cent of the project 
cost, as in the case of capital grant The con- 
tributions for the whole country cannot exceed 
$7,500,000 annually. 


The loans fall due 





any of 
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AMERICA LOOKS TO HER NAVAL DEFENSES 





( N THE horizon looms a warship construction program, the like of 
which the United States has never seen in peace times.’ 

Behind it all is a story of broken treaties, diplomatic undertones, a 
race against time, and the ominous roll of war drums which has all 
but silenced the peace plans. 

Some half dozen years after Germany sent its “pocket battleship” 
“Deutschland” down the ways, President Roosevelt makes ready to 
launch a message to Congress calling for an increase in this nation’s 
naval strength. 








25 : oe i : é nee a 
—_— years after Japan sent the naval treaties of 1921 and 1930 to 

“Davy Jones’ Locker” a bomb—sealed, stamped and delivered by 
the sons of the Rising Sun—sent the U. S. gunboat “Panay” to a watery 
grave. 

It was shortly after this “incident” that President Roosevelt made 
his views as to naval expansion public in a letter to the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee. True, naval construc- 
tion had already been budgeted for the new fiscal year, but world 
events set the stage for a “supplemental estimate.” 


’ 





| baenaienee or no treaties—the rivets have sung a continuous song 

in the world’s shipyards. Now they accelerate in tempo as ap- 
parently the coup de grace is given to the international agreement for 
naval limitation. 

Cheering to big-navyites was the fact that the 1938-39 budget re- 
cently submitted to Congress by the President calls for $570,000,000 
for the Navy, $419,000,000 for the Army. When the “supplemental 
estimate” is submitted, it is not unlikely that Navy costs may run 50 
per cent more than those scheduled for the Army. 






et cote amet | 








| hegatadecpesvind shadow behind the naval expansion program is the 
4 heritage of the World War—the graveyards of rusted, dilapidated 
ships. 

Surveys, however, reveal that the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan are about on a par as far as present strength of battleships un- 
der 26 years of age is concerned. But although their tonnage may be 
about the same, naval strategists believe that the increased speed of 
new Italian and German battleships is a major offsetting factor in any 
comparison of sea power. 








IED in with the newly-suggested naval defense program is one de- 
signed to rebuild the merchant marine of the United States. 
Outspoken was the recent report by the Maritime Commission which, 

approaching the problem from a business man’s viewpoint, pointed 

out that a program for 65 ships to be built would cost the Government 
$10,000,000 a year for the next five years; that from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 would be necessary annually to place American shipping 


on a parity with foreign shipping. 4 





— behind the headlines is a special advisory board on bat- 

tleship plans recently named by Secretary of the Navy Swanson. 
Composed of engineers, shipbuilders and naval authorities, the board 
will obtain for the Navy newest and most efficient designs for the bat- 
tleships to come. Advantage seen in America’s comparatively late 
start in the naval race is ability to improve on design and engineering 
qualities manifested in the warships of foreign powers. Coordinator 
of the program is Assistant Secretary of Navy Charles Edison, shown 
above, front row, center. : 





| hapeeabeleer ie America’s naval expansion program will keep the 
lights of steel towns burning throughout the night. And with 
heavy industries at work, labor will also benefit by increased employ- 


ment. Such corrolaries, however, were absent from the President’s 


expressed views. And observers recalled that the President, just one 
year ago at Buenos Aires, declared employment created by arms ex- 
penditures was “false employment”, warning that such “follies” would 
engender “unsound economy” which “like a house of cards will fall 
apart”. 





iaeuaminiaes sight along New York’s docks are the luxury liners of 

England, France, Germany and Italy. With simple candor, the 
Maritime Commission says “Shipping is, for the United States, a los- 
ing business”, Instead of superliners, costing $50,000,000 each, for 
purposes of “window-dressing”, the Commission recommends con- 
struction of smaller, economical vessels, “suitable for business or 
pleasure travel, available for national defense, and manned by compe- 
tent, resourceful and disciplined personnel.” 


—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 
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Do you » 


> know 
°  —_that- 


ENNSYLVANIA has just put into effect the 

most drastic work-week limitation ever writ- 
ten into law in the United States—a universal 
44-hour week limit for all workers, men or 
women, wherever employed. Attacks on the stat- 
ute by industrialists are expected to provide an 
early court test of the validity of such sweeping 
labor regulation. 

x*re 


IPPING, often attacked as a nuisance, now 

emerges as a problem that must be unravelled 
in the administration of unemployment compen- 
sation laws. The Federal Social Security Act 
makes no mention of tips but unemployment in- 
surance laws in 37 States provide for the partial 
or complete inclusion of tips in wage reckoning. 
Five States exclude tips from the wage base and 
six do not mention tips in any way. 

= 2 @ 


ROPOSED amendment to the Social Security 

Act now pending before the Senate to permit 
States to begin payments of unemployment bene. 
fits before completion of the two-year “tax-ac- 
cumulation” period now required by the Social 
Security Act is opposed by the American Wel- 
fare Association on the ground that speeding up 
the payments would destroy the soundness of 
the unemployment insurance system. 

* & @ 


ARM workers, like the workers in a large pro- 
portion of industry, took a sharp cut in pay 
during the last quarter of 1937.. Wages paid 
agricultural workers declined twice as much dur- 
ing the last three months as is customary during 
that season of the year. 
xx* rk 


LARGE number of the utility companies vol+ 
untarily are registering under the Holding 
Company Act. Altogether about one-third of the 
electric and gas utility industry, representing 98 
companies with assets of more than five and a 
half billion dollars, have registered with the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission under the Act. 
xe 


ROPOSALS for broadening the tax base to 
raise additional revenue from income tax 
levies, which are expected in the Senate when 
the pending revenue revision legislation is intro- 
duced there, are considered to have small chance 
of enactment. Under present laws only about half 
of the income of the National Government is re 
ceived from direct taxes such as the income tax 
x * * 


LTHOUGH the budget calls for an appropria- 
tion of approximately one billion dollars fot 
national defense during the next fiscal year, 
relatively this country spends less for arms than 
any other great power. Total arms expenditures 
throughout the world are estimated to have in- 
creased from five billion dollars in 1934 to eleven 
billion dollars in 1936. 
xx*re 


CC enrollment next year will be reduced to 
an average of 250,000 instead of 300,000, the 
number for the present fiscal year, and the num: 
ber of camps will be reduced from 1,500 to 1,200 
if the reductions outlined in the budget are ap 
proved by Congress. 
xx*k 


IL station men are one of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s most important classes of “tax 
collectors.” Revenue from gasoline taxes and 
other levies on the petroleum industry amount 
to 11 per cent of all taxes collected by Federal, 
State and local governments, according to figures 
compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 
x*e* 


HEN the 59 radio stations which carried the 

“Adam and Eve” broadcast featuring Maé 
West, Dec. 12, apply for renewal of broadcasting 
licenses they will find that the fact they carried 
the broadcast has made a black mark on theif 
records. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has sent a letter to the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and the stations concerned, repri- 
manding them and pointing out that the broad- 
cast was “far below even the minimum standards 
which should control in the selection and pro- 
duction of broadcast programs.” 

xx«re 


PPARENTLY the young doctor looking for a 
place to establish his practice would do wels 
to consider the opportunities offered by small- 
town and rural areas as contrasted with the 
cities. Calling attention to the decline in the 
number of country doctors, the Agriculture De- 
partment points out that while the more urban 
States have one doctor to from 500 to 700 per- 
sons, the more rural States have only one doctor 
for every 1,000 to 1,500 persons. 
x * ® 


N improved method of making d-ribose, a rare 
sugar which sells for $20,000 a pound, has 
been developed at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Preparation of two new rare sugars, desig« 
nated as alpha-d-alpha guloheptose and alpha. 
d-beta, which like other rare sugars are of 
importance in medicine and other fields, also 
was announced recently by the Bureau. 
xe 
NCLE SAM showed a tidy increase during the 
1937 fiscal year in the amount of his print- 
ing business. The Government Printing Office 
reports that receipts from sale of Government 
publications totaled $813,000 or $132,000 more 
than in the preceding year. 
x *« * 
IS country, contrary to popular impression, 
has only a minor investment in China, The 
United States holds only 6.1 per cent of the total 
foreign investment. Great Britain and Japan 
have the lion’s share of the foreign holdings with 
two-thirds of the total divided about equally 
between them. 
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What Is a ‘Labor Dispute ? 


Supreme Court to Answer 


Mewsanaua x 9 


Injunction under Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. Status of out- 


side unions. 


RIOR to 1932 one of the most frequently used devices for com- 


bating strikes was the securing 


of injunctions against the strik- 


ers to prevent picketing, or to prevent payment of strike benefits 
or other activities ordinarily considered necessary for success of 


the economic weapon. The gran 


the discretion of the court, and v 


as contempt of court. 


While this device is still used to some extent 


stauces, its use is hedged about 


for Federal courts, by the Norris- 


ting of such injunctions was at 
iolation of them was punishable 


like 
with many restrictions imposed, 
LaGuardia Act of 1932, and, for 


in circum- 


courts in 14 States, by statutes modeled on this act. 
Last week the Supreme Court heard argument for the first time 


on a question which largely deter- + 
mines the effectiveness of such laws. 
The question in simple terms is 
“What is a labor dispute?” 


DEFINITION GOVERNS RULINGS 
The importance of this question 
lies in the fact that the law forbids 
Federal courts to issue injunctions 
in cases involving labor disputes un- 
less certain conditions are complied 


with. Many courts have issued in- 
junctions in disregard of the re- 
strictions by holding that the dis- 
putes concerned were not labor dis- 
putes within the meaning of, the 
Act and that consequently the re- 
strictions did not apply. 

In some instances, for example, 
courts have held that there is no 
dispute when the places of strikers 
have been filled and hence the law 





David Dubinsky 


The labov Week 


+ 


trade 
direct 


industry, 
have 


gaged in the same 
craft or occupation 


or indirect interest 


The Civil 


or 
therem.” 


Liberties Union 
mitted a brief in support of the 
union’s contention, in which the 
background of the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act was briefly sketched 

The brief referred to the intent 
of Congress in passing the Clayton 
Act of 1914, which purported to ex- 
empt labor unions from the opera- 
tibn of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
under which union members had 
been found guilty and fined for 
conducting a boycott against an 
employer. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, had construed the Clayton 
Act so narrowly, the brief recited, as 
to defeat its purpose, notably in 


sub- 


x 


John L. Lewis 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


FOR THEM ELIZA BECAME A SYMBOL 
AVID DUBINSKY, head of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, and a C. I. O. aide, having become critical of 
the failure of peace moves with the A. F. of L., was likened by Mr. 
Lewis to Eliza crossing the ice and looking backwards like Lot's 
wife, to which Mr. Dubinsky retorted that Eliza’s trip may not have 
been a pleasant one but was probably necessitated in getting away 


from a “none too kind overseer.’ 





is no bar to forbidding of picketing 
at the business places concerned. 
In the case argued last week, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL) had picketed retail meat 
stores of E. G. Shinner & Co. in 
Milwaukee, Wis., demanding that the 
company recognize the union as bar- 
gaining agent for its employees. 


COERCION CHARGED 

There was no strike. 
pany contended that employes 
were opposed to affiliating with this 
union. The union contended that 
the employes had been coerced into 
a company union. The question be- 
fore the court was whether or not 
there was a labor dispute. 

The District Court held there was 
no labor dispute and granted the in- 
junction. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upheld it in this view. The 
union then appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The company, in urging that the 
lower court decisions should be up- 
held, contended that, if it had yield- 
ed to the “coercive” tactics of the 
picketing union and recognized it 
as bargaining agent, it would have 
invaded the freedom of choice guar- 
anteed by the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
to its own employes, who did not 
wish to be represented by the union. 


SINGLE POINT ARGUED 

Oral argument was restricted by 
the justices to the sole point of the 
meaning of “labor dispute.” 

Justice Black asked counsel for the 
union whether the lower court had 
found any form of dispute existed 
between the employer and the union 
other than a labor dispute. The an- 
Swer was in the negative. 

Justice Sutherland inquired of the 
union attorney whether the union 
was not a “stranger” to both em- 
ployer and employees. The attorney 
replied that it was not, but that 
union members and employees were 
united in interest by the fact that 
both were butchers. He cited from 
the act these words: 

“A case shall be held to involve or 
grow out of a labor dispute when the 
case involves persons who are en- 


The com- 


1S 


that did not apply when 
yarties to the dispute did not stand 
in the relation of employer and em- 


18 
holding 
’ 
t 


ploye. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, it was 
stated, was passed to remedy this 
situation and the Court’s decision 
in the case would determine whether 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act had or 
had not accomplished the intent of 
Congress. 

x * * 


The Case of the C.1.O. 
Versus Jersey City 


CASE is now before the Federal 
f District Court at Jersey City, N 
J., in which a ruling is sought on 
whether a city may lawfully ex- 
clude organizers of the C. I. O. and 
prevent them from holding public 
meetings. 

The suit is brought by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, Inc., and 
a number of C. I. O. unions, It is 
their answer to a publicly announced 
policy of Mayor Frank Hague that 
the C. I. O. shall be kept out of 
Jersey City when it attempts “inva- 
sion” by organizers from New York 
and other areas outside the mu- 
nicipality. An injunction is asked 
on the ground that the action of 
the city violates the guarantee of 
equal rights for citizens under the 
Constitution well as a Federal 
law against conspiring to prevent 
citizens, by violent methods, from 
the exercise of their civil rights. 


BASIS OF COMPLAINTS 

The complaint recites that, in re- 
liance on ordinances prohibiting 
distribution of circulars without 
police permission or the holding of 
public meetings by groups advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, the -city officials have forbid- 
den union organizers the freedom of 
the streets and prevented the use of 
public halls by the C. I. O. by means 
of threats to increase tax assess- 
ments on halls rented to this group. 

It is alleged also in the complaint 
that the police had arrested union 
organizers Wil Warrants and 
had forcibly taken them beyond the 


as 


hout 


+ 


borders of the city or placed them 
on boats bound for places outside 
the State 

Mayor Hague, in a mass meeting, 
declared that the C. I. O. was a 
Communist organization and as 
such would not be allowed to ob- 
tain a foothold within the city. The 
complaint denies the charge of con- 
nection with Communism and asks 
the court to enjoin the city au- 
thorities from: 

Preventing distribution 
literature; 

Interfering with the 
peaceful public meetings; 

Interference with free access 
the public streets on the part 
union organizers; 

Intimidating owners of 
halls to prevent them renting 
premises to the union; 

Seizing and _ destroying 
pamphlets; 

Interfering with the work of or- 
ganization and encouraging others 
to interfere. 


of union 


holding of 


to 
of 


public 
the 


union 
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Suability of Unions; 


Federal Court Verdict 


 gpeagey 66 members and 7 lo- 
i cals of a union $117,000 dam- 
ages for losses due to unlawful acts 
committed during a strike, the Fed- 
eral District Court at East St. Louis, 
Ill., differentiated as follows between 


for two kinds of damages inflicted 
by them as a result of the strike: 

‘No one questions that employees 
have the right to strike or to quit 
work at any time. Though the em- 
ployer may have to quit business and 
suffer heavy losses by reason of such 
strikes, the striking employees are 
not liable for damages so suffered, 
as they have done only that which 
they nave a lawful right to do 

“But labor unions, officers of 
unions and other sympathizers who, 
during the progress of a strike, enter 
into a conspiracy to * * *, and do, in- 
flict injury upon the property or 
business of an employer are each li- 
able to respond in damages for such 
loss or injury inflicted.” 

The damages were assessed against 
members and locals of the Progres- 
sive Miners of America (AFL), which 
union had picketed the Red Ray 
mine of the United Electric Coal Co. 
in Illinois to prevent it from operat- 
ing under a contract with a rival 
union, the United Mine Workers 
(CIO). 


THE CONTROVERSY 

At the time of the controversy, 
1933, the United Mine Workers was 
an A. F. of L. union, while the pro- 
gressive Miners represented an in- 
surgent group. The employees of 
the mine in 1933 switched their 
membership to the insurgent union 
and the company sought to operate 
by replacing them with members of 
the United Mine Workers. Picket- 
ing prevented operation until an in- 
junction put an end to the picketing 
in 1936. The damages were awarded 
on the basis of the picketing and 
the manner in which it carried on. 
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Record Death 


wor Mecrsanana * WO % | 


A record in fatalities. Failure 
of old safety methods. Speed, 
visibility as factors. 


\ ORE people were killed and in- 
jured on the highways of this 
country last year than ever before 
The death toll is estimated at 40,- 
000 on nearly complete returns 

The number of injured is 
mated at 1,374,000. 

Motor travel as measured by gaso- 
line consumption was heavier by 6 
per cent than in the year before. 
Some safety experts profess to find 
encouragement in the fact that 
traffic deaths did not show any dis- 
proportionate rise. 

These statistics already have led 
to fresh plans by State commission- 
ers of motor vehicles toward an in- 
tensified drive for road safety. Two 
paths are open to them: the police 
power and education. Neither has 
proved sufficient. Fresh approaches 
are to be studied. Some were pre- 
sented last week before the annual 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers in Detroit by Charles 
A. Harnett, New York’s Commission- 


esti- 


Seeking New Ways to Check 


Toll of Autos 


bers of the Association of State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators, on safe- 
ty factors 

Of these state officials, he report- 
ed, 27 believed the modern car has 
too much speed; 38 advocate a 
driver’s seat giving more visibility. 

“The modern motorist has too 
much speed at his command and 
can’t see enough of the road ahead 
or behind,” Mr. Hartnett said. 
“Cowls have been built up to eye 
level. The top of the steering wheel 
is at eye level. Rear windows are 
nothing but slits.” 

The first three months of 1937 
showed a sharp increase in highway 
deaths in most States, but then the 
death curve dropped rapidly, partly 
for seasonal reasons and partly be- 
cause the country was campaigning 
as never before against deaths on 
the highway. 

The figures for 1937, not fully 
compiled as yet, seem to show that 
rural fatalities continued to increase 
out of proportion to city fatalities. 
Pedestrian traffic deaths increased 
slightly. Deaths of children of less 
than five years dropped in percent- 
age; of other ages, an incréase was 
reported 

There were 6,685 motor fatalities 
in 115 major cities during the first 
51 weeks of 1937, as compared to 


1936. However, due to a change in 
the method by which cities reported 
accidents to the Bureau of Census 
in Sept. of 1937, figures of the vari- 
ous cities are not strictly compare 
able. 

Traffic fatalities for 1937 in re- 
porting jurisdictions tabulated by 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, were as follows: 

Alabama 677 New Jersey. .1,260 
Arizona 256 New Mexico. 200 
Arkansas .... 386 New York ..3,109 
California ...3,150 North Caro..1,095 
Connecticut . N. Dakota... 119 
ee winacou 2.640 
Oklahoma ... 631 
Oregon 352 
Pennsylvania 2,660 
South Dakota 105 
Tennessee ... 
Texas 


_. ee 2,592 
Indiana 
Iowa . 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 780 
Michigan ...2,150 
Minnesota ... 609 
Missouri ....1,090 
Montana .... 176 
Nebraska 315 
Nevada ..... 57 
New Hainp 143 
i oe 


“LITTLE TVA” REJECTED 
_grcapeemonstes “Little TVA” plan 
to promote a public power sys- 
tem has been rejected as unconsti- 
tutional by the State’s highest court, 
The legislature in 1937 authorized 
a private corporation, known as the 
Wisconsin Development Authority, 
to carry on the public power pro- 
gram and appropriated $60,000 for 
promotional work. Opponents ar- 
gued that the plan violated a pro- 
vision in the Wisconsin constitution 
and the State’s Supreme Court ae- 


Vermont ... 
Washington.. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ... 
Wyoming 

Dist. of Col... 


The company had asked $400,000 er, outlining the views of 42 mem- 6.350 during the same period of cepted their view 
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—Harris & Ewing 
A FAIR TRADE PRACTICE 
Commissioner William A. Ayres (right) relin- 
quishes the chairmanship of the Federal Trade 
Commission to Commissioner Garland S. Fer- 


guson. The FTC chairmanship rotates yearly. 





Social Security 


LL employers of eight or more persons 11 
A United States during the fiscal year 1937 are 
required to file thei 
ance tax return on Ol 
liable to pena inquency. 
1937 is 2 per cent of the pay rol. 
Revenue Bureau, Jan. 12 

x~** 
ns to State unemployment funds 
the calendar year 1937 must 
31, to enable such contribu- 
a credit against the Federal 
itions to State funds made on or 
cannot be claimed as credit and the 
tax, 2 per cent of the pay roll, will be 
Internal Revenue’ Bureau, 


tne 


31, 1938, or be 
The tax rate for 
Source: Internal 


before Jan 


y for ael 








after Jan. ¢ 
full Federal 
assessed. 
Jan. 12 





Source: 


x** * 

Strike benefits paid by a union to its members on 
strike, and paid in a fixed amount irrespective of 
services performed, or of the fact 
performed, do not constitute 


the value of any 


that no services are 
wages in » meaning of the Social Security Act. 
This ruling, however, does not cover a situation 


where a member is employed by the union to per- 
form services and is paid therefor. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 10. 
$ @ £ 
Where a company operates busses and street cars 
and gives its employes books of tickets, the value of 
these transporiation tickets does not constitute 
wages under the Social Security Act. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 10. 
a a 
Individuals employed in a board a 
‘vessel are not members of the crew the ves- 
sel within the meaning of the Social Security Act 
hnd therefore are not excepted from the old age 
benefits and unemployment insurance phases of the 
Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 3. 
x * * 


on 


¢ 
Ol 


cannery 


Employees of a public school cafeteria, under the 
supervision of the principal of the school or of other 
school officials, are excepted from the taxes im- 
posed under the old age benefits and unemployment 


insurance phases of the Social Security Act. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 3. 
x * * 


Employes of a fire association organized under the 
corporation Oregon for the protection of 
timberlands of its members are not excepted from 


laws of 


the tax provisions of the unemployment insurance 
and old age benefits phases of the Social Security 
Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 3. 

~*~ * * 


State Works Progress Administrators must con- 
form to new regulations affecting workers eligibie 
for unemployment compensation. Persons on the 
Works Program, eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, should file claim for such bene- 
fits. That will not affect their Works Program em- 
ployment until the State unemployment compensa- 
ton agency determines the workers are entitled to 
the benefit payments in the absence of WPA em- 
ployment. Source: WPA, Jan. 7. 

x * * 

Workers will be separated from Works Program 
employment upon determination they are entitled 
to State unemployment compensation benefits and 


they will not be reemployed on the Works Program 
while waiting for, or during, unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. After those benefit payments 


cease, they may be reemployed on the Works Pro- 


gram the same as any person returning from pri- 
vate employment. Source: WPA, Jan. 7 
x * * 


Any person not currently employed on the Works 
Program but otherwise eligible for unemployment 
compensation benefit payments will not be eligible 
for employment on Works Program projects while 
the benefits are being paid them. After their un- 


employment compensation ceases, their eligibility 
to Works Program employment will be determined 
jn accordance with regular procedure. Source: 


WPA, Jan. 7. 


Utilities 


PRIVATE utility nas no legal! redress to prevent 


the Federal Government from making loans 
and grants to municipalities for the purpose of 
building electric power plant. As long as such 


projects do not contemplate unlawfu) competition 
with existing utilities, a utility’s status as a tax- 
payer does not entitie it to question the constitu- 
tionality of this use of Federal funds. Source: Su- 
preme Court Opinion, Alabama Power Co. vs. Ickes. 
Jan. 3. 
x * * 

TRIAL court should take notice of how a water 

company’s rates have worked in actual practice 
during pendency of litigation and of economic 
changes subsequent to promulgation of rates pro- 
posed by a State public service commission. Source: 
Supreme Court, Jan. 3, affirming a Circuit Court of 
Appeals order for further proceedings in the Fed- 
eral district court in the Indianapolis water com- 
Pany case. 
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TITLE REG. APPLD FOR, U. 6. PATENT OFFICE. 
| 
ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
, 
° ° practice if they imitate or simulate trade-marks, 
Business Regulation * trade names, labels or brands of competitors, with y Taxes 
the purpose, or with the tendency and capacity or 
ANUFACTURERS of popular price dresses and | effect, of misleading or deceiving purchasers, pros- Income Taxes 
M of house dresses and wash frocks violate new pocuve purchasers or the consuming public. MPLOYERS in computing Federal income taxes 
| trade practice rules for those industries if they make Source: FTC, Dec. 31. returns may deduct, as @ business expense, the 
| false and misleadiz> statements about their own x * * | excise tax they pay under the employment sections 
| or competitors’ products. They must not misrepre- Manufacturers and distributors of building ma- | of the Social Security Act. These employer taxes 
| sent grade, quality, quantity, substance, service- terials and builder's supplies are forbidden by the | have been held to be “involuniary contribution” 
| ability, color or color fastness, origin, size, prepara- | Federal Trade Commission to indulge in certain under the general provisions of Section 23 (c) 1, 
| tion or shrinkage properties of products. They are | practices which tend to increase costs, such as the of the 1936 Revenue Act. Source, Bureau of In- 
| not permitted falsely to disparage a competitor's | issuance and observance of price lists in some com- | ternal Revenue, Jan. 13, 1938. 
| products, busines spractices, credit terms or ability | munities and the policy of exclusive dealer distribu- 
| to perform contracts. Source FTC, Dec. 31. | tion of products. Source: FTC, Jan. 5. | xe 
xe ~*~ * * Employes, in computing Feederal income tax re- 
Manufacturers of toilet brushes violate new trade Importers of Japanese or other foreign products | turns, are not permitted to deduct the Social Se- 
practice rules for the industry if they resort to oe must be careful not to make the import labels so curity taxes they pay under Section 801, of the Act. 
| or deceptive marking or branding of products my inconspicuous that buyers will not notice them. | The theory of the Internal Revenue Bureau, unoffi- 
| mislead or deceive prospective buyers as to grade, | a erore a distributor who replaces the original | cially, is that the employes’ tax is an ultimate 
| quality, quantity, use, size, material, content, origin, cartons and labels which clearly bear the label | benefit coming back to the employe taxpayer. 
| manufacture or distribution of their products. | “Made in Japan” with an almost unnoticeable Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 13. 
Source: FTC, Dec. 7 a * | legend carrying the one word “Japan” is guilty of x* rt 
| A manufacturer who wilfully induces, or attempts unfair trade practice. Source: FTC, Jan. 5. Where a grantor of a trust, revocable during his 
to induce, the breach of any existing contract be- | ee * lifetime, dies without revoking it, the period of 
| twen competitors and their customers or suppliers Distributors of soot removers and flue cleaners | holding of capital assets by tne trustee starts to run 
| by any false or deceptive means, or who wilfully ob- | are engaged in unfair methods of competition if | from the date of the grantor’s death, not from the 
| structs the performance of any such contractual they represent that the use of their products will | date the assets were transferred to the trustee un- 
| duties or services by such means, with the purpose | save 25 per cent in fuel, that their product will | der the terms of the trust instrument. Source: In- 
| of unduly hampering, injuring or prejudicing com- “banish soot quickly and cheaply,” and that fire | ternal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 10. 
| petitors in their businesses, is guilty of an unfair | departments find the product the most efficient i & 
trade practice. Source: FTC, Dec. 31. | agent for putting out chimney fires when such con- . 
x * * | tentions are untrue. Source: FTC, Jan. 5. United States citizens who are stockholders of 
Toilet brush manufacturers—including makers of | | British corporations may not include in their in- 
all types of brushes except shaving brushes—are come tax returns deductions for their respective 
| under trade practice rules which have been pro- | — “ ‘. portion of the taxes paid by the British corpora- 
mulgated by the Federal Trade Commission, Source: | Political Contributions tions to the British government. Under the British 
| FTC, Jan. 5. | regulations, a company first declares how much 
x kek Rig gpentene ce would be prohibited from mak- total profits are available for dividends and then, 
Retail merchants are held to be engaging in un- A ing contributions to cover deficits in past elec- before distributing the declared amount, pays all 
fair competition if they use sales promotion cards tions, under a bill introduced Jan. 12 by Senate Ju- taxes and pro-rates the remainder among stock- 
so designed as to constitute, or may constitute, the diciary Chairman Ashurst of Arizona, to broaden holders, who receive with their dividends a certifica- 
operation of a lottery, game of chance or gift enter- the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. The present Act tion that all taxes have been or will be paid. 
prise when distributed to the consuming public. makes it a criminal offense, subject to $5,000 fine, Amounts pro-rated to United States stockholders 
Sourse: FTC, Jan. 9 for corporations to contribute to campaign funds may not be considered as to them taxes paid a 
x * * for Presidential, Senatorial or Congressional cam- foreign government under the Reyenue Acts. 
Members of an industry commit an unfair trade paigns. | Source: Supreme Court, Jan. 10. 
TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
| + led to his being selected to head - They said it had been more difficult , eral Democrats who had supported 
Li Hill | the Board of Education in 1917. | than usual to find an unassailable legislation which he believes un- 
H ister ! } The post remained his during his appointee. sound, Mr. du Pont at once declared 
A Favorite Son of Alabama | war service as a first lieutenant of | Moreover, Mr. McLaughlin had a he had no theories or panaceas to 
Now Rewarded With Senate Toga infantry. | reputation for skillful, patient nego- expound. He disclaimed expertness 
| Elected to the House to fill a va- tiation to settle labor disputes. He in economics or experience in legis- 
grec Lister Hill rose dur- cancy in 1923, he was reelected five | was polished, not bombastic, and not lating. His purpose was to talk only 
| ing dispute over Roosevelt poll- times and became chairman of the | a self-advertiser. He also was es- | 4S a manufacturer, he said, and to 
cies in the House of Representa- | important Military Affairs Commit- | pecially well known on the Pacific | present du Pont records for what 
tives, it was to uphold the President | tee The House chose him one of a | Coast; and labor difficulties out they might be worth. 
vigorously. Speaking for Alabama in | delegation of three members to rep- | there had been causing concern. There was a conservatism about 
| the Senate now, as the newest mem- | resent it in France at the dedica- Westerners wanted more voice in his tone and dress such as in the 
| ber of that body, he is expected to | tion of war memorials. | Administration councils. So the in- statement slowly read by him. 
| follow the same course. If time allows, Mr. Hill enjoys re- | formation went. Answering questions in a soft voice, 
The primary | Jaxation in the hunting field. It has | “He is our man,” it was decided. he appeared to be considering the 
election in been mostly a case of work in re- | “Will he take the job?” economic situation with the de- 
which he de- cent years, however. Frequent visits | Some friends felt it might be a tached, impersonal view which char- 
feated former to the White House indicate the | thankless “pick-and-shovel” assign- acterized his studies of mechanical 
Senator Tom | measure of reliance the President | ment. They recalled how Mr. Mc- engineering at the Massachusetts 
Heflin meant places on him. Observers consid- | Grady spent most of the time away Institute of Technology at the turn 
| more to Mr. ered it significant that Mr. Roose- | from Washington, trying to dispose of the century. 
| Hill than just velt invited him to confer on legis- | of troubles’in the maritime, lumber, Senators 
| another step lation just when the Senatorial | textile and other industries. Mr. sought to draw 
| ahead in the campaign in Alabama was beginning | McLaughlin thought it over and from him de- 
| career of lead- to warm up. Satisfaction over the consented to serve. tailed sugges-  ; 
| or ae result was evident canta Dacre | Once before he had been with the tions about i ; 
al “a oan Lister Hill members of the Presidential circle. Government, in charge of a pack + ll. ' 
the first president of the student | a= train in Cuba and Puerto Rico dur- stay on the * 
| government plan at the University | es ee ee subject he 
| of Alabama. It meant he was suc- | : , 
ceeding to the seat which had been Charles V. McLaughlin Pacific Railroad. First he stoked ig — — 
|} held by his friend, Justice Hugo L. | — tive Uni fires and then became an engineer. terests. 
Black. It meant an opportunity to | ecader in Conservative Union He has been vice-president of the Aside from 4 i 





work more closely with another man 
he admires, the independent Sena- 
tor George Norris of Nebraska. 
Representative Hill piloted the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
through the House as did Senator 
Norris in the Senate. They see eye 
to eye on farm legislation and many 
other questions in which the de- 
bate runs across old party lines. 
The Hill philosophy combines a 
rich Southern tradition with a read- 


iness to venture. His paternal 
grandfather was a Methodist minis- 
ter in Montgomery, his maternal 


grandfather a business man in Mo- 
bile and an officer in the Confed- 
erate army. His father studied 
medicine with Lord John Lister in 
England in the eighteen-eighties, 
and it is to that friendship that 
the Senator owes his name. Dr. 
Hill became an eminent surgeon, 
being the first American to stitch a 
slashed human heart and have the 
patient live. 

Law called his son. After studies 
at the University of Michigan and 
Columbia University, Lister Hill set 
up practice in his home town, Mont- 
gomery. Interest in public affairs 





Now Assistant Secretary of Labor 


PPOINTMENT of Charles V. Mc- 

Laughlin of Nebraska, to be 

Assistant Secretary of Labor brought 
questions: “Who is he?” 

President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Perkins apparently had asked the 
same question when his name first 
was suggested. Because of the strug- 
gle between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, they were 
up against it in filling the office va- 
cated several months ago by Edward 


McGrady. Had Mr. McLaughlin 
taken sides there? 
Investigation disclosed he was 


widely respected as vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, organized 
long before the A. F. of L. or the 
Cc. I. O. and affiliated with neither. 
He minded his own business and 
asserted no sympathy for either of 
the warring organizations. 
Although nothing was said about 
this at the White House when the 
appointment was announced, of- 
ficials elsewhere indicated that the 
fact bulked large in the selection. 





Brotherhood since 1910. 

Whether on the golf course or at 
the conference table, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s easy-going demeanor is the 
same. At 62, he carries his six-feet- 
two erect as in youth. Friends call 
him “a contract man,” one experi- 
enced in working out the contracts 
which have made for greater under- 
Standing between railroad labor and 
management than prevails in many 
other fields, and one to whom a 
“contract” is meant to be observed 
faithfully. 





Lammot du Pont 
Industrial Leader Who Has No 
Theories or Panaceas to Expound 


INCE becoming president of the 
far-flung du Pont company in 
1926, Lammot du Pont has had ex- 
ceptional opportunity to observe the 
effect of Government policies on 
business and industry. In recent 
years he has felt that happenings in 
Washington bode ill for the country 
in the long run. So the Senate com- 
mittee hunting ways to offset de- 
pression called him in. Facing sev- 





} 





a brief con- 
nection with 
United States Steel as a draftsman 
in 1902, the family firm has been his 
life. It was largely as a result of his 
vision that the company expanded 
its activities in chemicals and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures in an ef- 
fort to make up the loss of business 
in explosives after the armistice. 

Large volume of sales at low price 
was a reason for du Pont success, he 
explained. Nothing was said about 
his own management, which—by re- 
duction of costs—enabled the com- 
pany to keep up dividends during 
the post-1929 depression. 

That management also made pos- 
sible the employment of about 10,- 
000 more persons at the end of 1937 
than nine years ago. He attributed 
this in the main to effective scien- 
tific research for new and improved 
products. 

Accustomed himself to hours of 
planning at his desk, Mr. du Pont 
endorsed that principle for Govern- 
ment and industry. But, he added— 

“I don’t like the idea of Govern- 
ment planning for industry, or of 

industry planning for Government.” 


Lammot du Pont 











—Harris & Ewing 

THE FARM HUDDLE 
Leading exponents of farm legislation meet at 
the Capitol to compare notes on the progress 


made so far. Left to right—Representative Mar- 

vin Jones, Chairman of the House Agriculture 

Committee; Senator John H. Bankhead and Sen- 

ator Ellison D. Smith, Chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 


Labor 


EREAFTER employes for whose support two 

unions compete in Labor Board elections may 
expect in’ many cases to have an opportunity to 
vote against any representation by the unions on 
the ballot. If the votes cast against representation, 
or the ballots cast for any one union, are less than 
half the total ballots cast, a run-off election will be 
ordered between the union receiving the greater 
number of votes and the choice of no representation 
by this Union. Source: Order of the NLRB, Dec. 29, 
1937. 





x * * 

When a union asks the National Labor Relations 
Board‘to order an election for employe representa- 
tion and the Board issues such an order, directing 
that this union and another competing one be 
placed on the bailot, the union which first presented 
the petition is obliged to go through with the elec- 
tion, provided the competing union wishes the 
election to take place. The petitioning union is not 
free to withdraw at its discretion. Source: Order 
of the NLRB, Dec. 29, 1937. 

x * * 

How long a certification as bargaining agent is 
valid under Labor Board rulings has never been de- 
cided in general terms, but in one of the first rul- 
ings on this point, a certification enduring for 18 
months has been set aside on a showing that the 
number of employes had increased from 59 to 200. 
The increase is held to make it possible that a dif- 
ferent bargaining agent might be chosen by the 200 
than by the 59. Source: Decision of the NLRB, Dec. 
29, 1937. 

x~ * * 

If employes on strike because of an employer’s re- 
fusal to recognize the union of their choice are 
guilty of violence during the strike, they may never- 
theless be ordered reinstated if it is found that the 
employer also has been guilty of violence. Source: 
Order of the NLRB, Dec. 28, 1937. 

x kk 

In case supervisory employes not eligible to be- 
long to a union go on strike along with the union, 
the protection of the Labor Board may be extended 
to see that they also are reinstated provided such a 
settlement is ordered for the other strikers. Source: 
Order of the NLRB, Dec. 28, 1937. 

x kek 

The fact that a bank is an institution occupying 
a special position of trust in relation to its deposit- 
ors does not exempt it from the jurisdiction of State 
labor relations boards in the matter of collective 
bargaining and recognition of the union chosen by 
the majority of its employes. Source: Decision of 
the New York LRB, Jan. 3, 1938. 

x * 
HEN a union takes a case before a State Labor 
Relations Board it may not then withdraw the 
case in order to bring it before the National Board, 
since the National Board will refuse to take juris- 
diction in such instances. The question can arise 
only with State Boards which accept interstate 
cases in addition to local ones. Source: Informal 
agreement between Boards as stated by spokesman 
for the NLRB. 
x* * * 

When a union has been certified as the collective 
bargaining agent for employes, the employer may 
not thereafter deal directly with his employes on 
the subject of wages, hours and working conditions. 
To do so amounts to a refusal to bargain within 
the meaning of the Wagner Act. Source: Deci- 
sion of NLRB, Dec. 23, 1937. 

x * 

Ordinarily persons in a position to hire and dis- 
charge workers may not be included in the group 
of employes entitled to bargain collectively with an 
employer. Personnel directors are likewise excluded 
even though they do not have the authority to em- 
ploy or discharge, the reason being that they exer- 
cise influence over the employment policies of the 
company for which they work. Source: Second 
Annual Report of the NLRB. 

x * * 

Under Wisconsin law, an employer may choose 
for his employes the union which is to represent 
them in collective bargaining and make a closed- 
shop agreement with it, provided only that the 
union he chooses is not a company union but one 
of the organizations registered with the State La- 
bor Board as a genuine labor union. This right of 
the employer under the State Labor Relations Act 
may possibly extend even to the point of making 
an agreement with a union to which none of his 
employes belong as members. Source: Decision of 
Wisconsin Circuit Court in upholding an order of 
the State Board, Dec. 18, 1937. 

x * * 

Breach of agreement between an employer and 
a union, under the Wisconsin Labor Relations Act, 
may be made the subject of complaint before the 
State Labor Board. The Board may then investi- 
gate and refer its findings to a committee of em- 
ployers or a committee of labor representatives 
provided for in the Act. The action which such 
committees may take is then at their discretion, but 
is not defined by statute. Source: Wisconsin Labor 
Relations Act. 
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+ WHY BUSINESS SLUMPED: TWO BANKERS GIVE THEIR VIEWS 





HIGH COSTS, LESS FEDERAL SPENDING 
AND UNCERTAINTY CITED AS CAUSES 


highest wage that the economic or- # management has raised prices more 


EPORT to shareholders of the 

National City Bank of New 
York and the City Bank Farmers’ 
Trust Company, made by Chair- 
man James H. Perkins, Jan. 11, 
follows in full text: 


N MY report a year ago I was able 
to give figures on the business of 


the country which showed that 1936 
had had a steady forward move- 
ment, and that the activity of va- 


rious of our important industries 
had gone up to a very satisfactory 
level. 

I felt that we were just coming 
out of a depression; and that the 
need for goods and services would 
be great for some time to come. 

During the depression years home 
building had into arrears; 
much of the machinery of the coun- 
try had either been worn out or be- 
come obsolete; the railroads had 
been living from hand to mouth; the 
public utilities had not spent the 
money which the development of 
the art and the future needs of the 
country would indicate to be desir- 
able. Money was cheap and credit 
ample; the national spirit was op- 
timistic; and the stage seemed set 
for a continuation of improved con- 

itions and the end of the years of 
depression. 

Therefore, it is a disappointment 
to everyone to find that we come to 
the end of the year with our busi- 
ness activity as low as it was at the 
end of 1934. 

As an example, the steel indus- 
try, which was operating at nearly 
80 per cent of capacity a year ago, 
and went up during the few 
months of 1937 to 92 per cent, 
dropped at the year-end to 19 per 
cent. 

Automobile production recently 
has fallen 35 per cent below last 
year, and ‘cotton mill operations are 
down almost as much; loadings of 
railway freight are 15 to 18 per cent 
lower; and the consumption of elec- 
tric power during the past few weeks 
has been below the preceding year. 
: Building activity for several 
months has run below the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. 

Other indexes of a changed posi- 
tion are the declines since the mid- 
dle of August of 37 per cent in stock 
prices, and 28 per cent in the prices 
of staple raw commodities and farm 
products; and, finally, the almost 
complete absence, for a number of 
months past, of any new financing. 


The Year End Slump: 
Three Main Causes 

The question in everyone’s mind 
is: Why has this sudden and vio- 
lent change taken place? Although 
an attempt to analyze the reasons 
leads us into controversial fields, an 
estimate of the present situation is 
necessary to a forward look at the 
year to come. 

The natural slackening after the 
forward buying and stocking-up of 
inventories last spring was impor- 
tant among the immediate causes of 
the recession, but other causes scem 
to me to be of deeper significance. 

These may be grouped under three 
general headings: one, the increased 
cost of production, two, the ending 
of the inflationary support previ- 
ously given to business by the Gov- 
ernment’s deficit financing; and, 
three, the effect of existing uncer- 
tainties in retarding the flow of sav- 
ings into new industries and private 
enterprise, thereby making impossi- 
ble the sale of stocks or even bonds 
in the amounts required to create 
new facilities or increase output. 

The two principal causes for the 
increased cost of production are in- 
creased taxes and increased cost of 
labor. 

I believe history will show that a 
heavily taxed community never 
in the long run a prosperous com- 
munity; and I think it should be 
brought to the attention of péople 
generally that the imposition of 
taxes on any particular element or 
agency in the community spreads it- 
Self out in its effect over the whole 
community, chiefly by increasing the 
cost of living. 

The causes of the increased taxa- 
tion are many. but principally the 
necessary support of the unemployed 
during the crisis, and the attempt 
to do what has been called “priming 
the pump” through Government ex- 
penditure. 

When we mention labor costs we 
recognize that the purpose of or- 
ganized society is to provide a higher 
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and more satisfying standard of 
life for all the people. Economic 
Systems rise or fall in accordance 


with their capacity for making life 
better 
When Labor Costs 
Have Adverse Effect 
Prosperous labor means a pros- 
perous country, and all of us recog- 
nize that labor should receive the 


QT 


ganization can afford. But the 
ment an increase in labor 
raises the prices of goods beyond 
the capacity of consumers to buy, 
trade and employment necessarily 
decline and labor, instead of gaining, 


mo- 
mo 


costs 


has iost. 

As an exampie, building wages and 
material prices advanced sharply in 
the early part of 1937. By the mid- 
dle of the year the average cost of 
home building in the cities had in- 
creased 12 per cent, compared with 


a year earlier, according to Gov- 
ernment figures. ® 
These increases in costs had a 


prompt effect in checking building 
undertakings. In the first quarter 
of the year privately financed build- 
ing in 37 Eastern States showed an 
increase of 79 per cent over the 
same quarter in 1936 and in the 
second quarter a gain of 43 per cent, 
| but in the third quarter the in- 


| crease was only 30 per cent and in 
the fourth quarter there was a de- 
| crease of 

the year, 
was 


10 per cent. Throughout 
publicly owned construc- 


tion less than in 1936. The 
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year’s total building was under $3,- 
000,000,000, whicn was less than half 


of the 1925-29 average. 


Yearly Income Rather 

Than an Hourly Rate 
I have for a long time that 
our building problem will not be 
solved until employers and employes 
give more attention to the annual 
of the worker and less to the 
It is clearly possible 
for workers in the building 
to have steadier employment and to 
make more than they now 
make and still to provide the } 
with cheaper 
It is difficult to generaliz¢ 
costs in the industries. Figures col- 
lected by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, however, 
that the average hourly wage rate 
in 25 manufacturing industries in 
October of this year showed an in- 
crease of 16 per cent compared with 
yeal 
there |} 


felt 


income 
hourly wage 


trades 


money 





homes. 


indicate 


one earlier. 

If iad been an equivalent 
improvement in productivity, 
increase in the money cost of labor 
could have been absorbed without 
any increase in the labor of 
the product. 

Unfortunately, however, the con- 
trary was the case. During the first 
half of the year there was a gr 
increase in the number of labor dis- 
turbances in the country and a cor- 
responding loss of productive effi- 
ciency. In July of 1937, according 
to the Conference Board, the labor 
cost per unit of output was 19.3 per 
cent higher than one year earlier. 
This cost was derived from an in- 
crease of 14.9 per cent in labor cost 
per man hour and a decline of 3.7 
per cent in output per man hour. 
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A rise of this proportion in in- 
dustrial costs must have one of two 
results. It must be passed on to the 


consumer through higher prices, and 
if consumers, who include all groups 
of the population, cannot pay the 
increases trade is blocked and em- 
ployment diminished; or it must re- 
duce the earnings of the industries, 
discourage their expansion and cause 
them to move more cautiously in 
their planning. In some degree both 
of these results have occurred. 

Higner prices for industrial prod- 
ucts increase the expenses of the 
farmers. In recent months farm 
prices have declined sharply. Al- 
though agriculture has received a 
highly satisfactory income in 1937, 
Government economists predict a 
decline in 1938. This additional 
reason for emphasizing the mutual 
interest of management and labor, 
who produce goods which the farm- 
ers must buy, in raising efficiency 
and reducing costs 
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The principle involved here is that 
costs, prices, and incomes of the 
various occupations must be in bal- 


ance .f we are to prosper. Wherever 


than was necessary to cover in- 
creased production costs plus a fair 
return and reserve, it in turn must 
share the blame for the lack of bal- 
ance which exists The fact re- 
mains, however, that as business has 
slowed up profits have declined; but 
the cost, by and large, have remained 


at the peak. 


Federal Fiscal Operations; 
Their Effect on Depression 


The second of the factors under- 

the recession, I feel, is the 
slowing down in the “pump-prim- 
ing” which the Government under- 
took during the depression. The 
theory of ‘“pump-priming” that 
in time of depression the Govern- 
ment initiates various activities 
which put men to work, and distrib- 
utes money throughout the com- 
munity, thereby building up the sale 
of consumers’ goods. This in turn 

| creates a demand for machinery and 
other instruments of production, 
which brings the heavy manufac- 
turing industries into the circle of 
improvement, and reduces the neces- 
sity for the Government's carry- 
ing on. 

The new element in the situation 
is that although the Government in 
1937 spent almost as much as in 
1936, the money spent was received 
chiefly from taxes in one form or 
another. If the figures of cash re- 
ceipts (including the Social Security 
funds) and cash expenditures are 
compared, the two totals were out 
of balance only half a billion dol- 
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ins 
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lars in the first half of 1937, while 
in the second half-year the intake 
was greater than the outgo. For 
the full year, the cash deficit was 
$350,000,000 compared with $3,800,- 
000,000 in 1936 

When the Government gets its 


money by selling its securities to the 
banks, as has been largely the case 
in preceding years, the Government 
spends without taking purchasing 
power away from individuals, and 
total spending power in- 
creased. When, however, the Gov- 
ernment receives the money from 
taxes, as the figures now evident, it 
merely transfers the ability to spend 
the money from the taxpayer to the 
recipient of the Government check, 
and there no added spending 
power in the total. 
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To avoid any possible misunder- 
Standing, I wish to state emphat- 
ically that the progress made in the 
direction of a balanced-budget is 
necessary and constructive. With 
the Treasury debt showing a gross 
increase of $21,000,000,000 in seven 
years, we cannot go on indefinitely 
relying upon Government spending, 
and courting the dangers that lie in 
great Treasury deficits. 

My point is that when the Gov- 
ernment stops or reduces its “pump- 
priming,” conditions must be such 
that private industry will take up the 
slack. It is of the essence that the 
Government, having the ball and at- 
tempting a forward pass, shall 
throw it in the right direction and 
that industry shall be in the right 
place and be able to receive it. If 
overburdened with mounting costs 
and uncertainties which impair con- 
fidence, industry can hardly be ex- 
pected to get in position down the 
field. But if the pass is not com- 
pleted, the penalty falls upon the 
whole community. Spending and 
employment are reduced, pay rolls 
get smaller, and the spiral of de- 
pression resumes. 


The Capital Market: Needs 
Great; Money Scarce 

This brings me to the third ele- 
ment, which is closely related to the 
other two; that is the capital mar- 
ket, or the market in which the 
savings of the people are invested 
in the securities of industry. 

In 1936 a great volume of refund- 
ing capital issues was put out at 
rates very advantageous to the bor- 
rowing corporations. As the year 
went on there were signs that the 
market would take securities for new 
enterprises and that corporations 
were beginning to look for that kind 
of capital. 

It had been hoped that conditions 
would be such during 1937 that pri- 
vate investment would proceed vig- 
orously. The year has been a great 
disappointment in that respect. 
After some improvement in the first 
part of the year the change in the 
business situation and declining se- 
curity prices brought new financing 
to an almost complete stop. 

I know of no corporation of size 
in the country that could put out 
an issue of common stock today with 
any uope of a successful flotation, 
unless offered below its fair value. 

If we can determine correctly why 
this is so, we shall have diagnosed 
our economic problem, for the 
activity of the capital market is a 
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BANKERS. of all individuals, 

have their fingers most closely 
held to the pulse of business. Their 
livelihood depends upon a proper 
diagnosis of the condition of trade 
and its direction. The directing 
heads of this nation’s two largest 
banks are James H. Perkins, Chair- 
man of the Board of the National 
City Bank of New York, and Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Board of the Chase National Bank 
of New York. Each of these bank- 
ers, in his report to stockholders, 
tells his view of what has happened 
to upset business in this country 
and what might be done to turn the 
trend. The United States News 
prints these accounts for the insight 
they give into the business situation 
as seen through the eyes of the 
bankers. 


manifestation of general disorder in 
the economic system 

Some say the country is all built 
up, or words to that effect, but this 
is an oft-disproved fallacy. There 
is no saturation point to the wants 
of people and therefore none to the 
productive plant which is required to 
satisfy those wants. 

It is a truism that the equipment 
of the industries always and neces- 
sarily lags behind the most modern 
standards. Hence there is contin- 
uous need to employ capital and 
labor in improving the industrial 
machine so that it may produce 
goods at lower costs, and the need is 
particularly great at this time, after 
the accumulated obsolescence of the 
depression. 

It is conceded that the railroads 
need large capital expenditures. All 
authorities agree that expansion in 
public utility construction is needed 
in some sections to anticipate re- 
quirements in the near future, and 
that expanding consumption of elec- 
tric power, together with new devel- 
opments in the technical progress of 
the industry, will demand contin- 
uous capital investment. There is 
room for a vast expenditure in ex- 
tending and improving the country’s 
housing. 

Each of the fields described pre- 
sents its special problem, such as the 
cost of building, the uncertaintses 
affecting the utilities, and the seri- 
ous financial situation of the rail- 
roads. Each problem should be dealt 
with its needs dictate. 

Considering the situation as a 
whole, the essential need is for the 
cooperative efforts of management 
and labor. Acting together, they 
can do much to restore order in the 
economic organization, reestablish 
the confidence of the investor, and 
forestall the demand for legislative 
actions which are frequently harm- 
ful in their effects. 
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Saving Handicapped 
By Present Tax Laws 

It has become plain that saving is 
handicapped by present tax 
and in my opinion modification 
the undistributed earnings tax and 
the capital gains tax is desirable. 
We should bear necessary taxation 
cheerfully, but taxes should be 
levied so as to preserve the incentive 
to saving and enterprise. 

At a time of confusion in economic 
thought, when the soundness of long 
accepted maxims is being questioned, 
it is appropriate to restate certain 
principles. 

The standard of living of the peo- 
ple can only be raised by increasing 
the efficiency of production and by 
expanding the industries. We must 
produce more to have more, and dis- 
tribute the greater production 
among all groups of the population 
through lowering costs, in order that 
prices may be within reach of all. 

This is the historical philosophy 
of this country, and the one under 
which all the great industries born 
in the past hundred years have 
been built up. We must cling to it 
if we are to progress. No great or 
generai increase in productivity is 
possible without expenditure upon 
plant and equipment, which requires 
that the savings of the people flow 
freely into the industries. The prob- 
lem is to restore that flow, and the 
solution of that problem ought to 
be possible through the initiative 
and intelligence of the private in- 

dustry of the country under adequate 
and wise laws. 

I do not mean to imply, in pre- 
senting these difficult problems, that 
a resumption of the business recov- 
ery will await their complete solu- 
tion. On the contrary, the correc- 
tion of inventories is proceeding 
rapidly in many quarters and it ap- 
pears that within a short time this 
cause of recession will be largely re- 
moved. The pressure of declining 
volume and profit is inducing other 
changes in the direction of greater 
efficiency and lowered costs which 
are laying the basis for improve- 
ment. But I hold that these are key 
problems. As progress is made to- 
ward solving them the business sit- 
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of 
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‘GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND HESITANCY 
OF INVESTORS SEEN AS BASIC FACTORS 


RePorT to shareholders of the + 


Chase National Bank, New 
York City, made Jan. 11, by Chair- 
man Winthrop W. Aldrich, fol- 
lows in full text: 


USINESS in the United States in 

the first eight months 1937 
ran every month high above the 
corresponding months of 1936. This 
activity continued into the summer 
but the extremely sharp decline in 
the last four months brought the 
December level down to approxi- 
mately that of July, 1935. 

Seasonal factors are eliminated in 
these comparisons. Such weekly 
figures as are available for Decem- 
ber suggest that the business curve 
had flattened out in the last three 
weeks of that month. The rapidity 
of the decline is in itself a hopeful 
sign. It means that, in many lines, 
we have certainly overdone the con- 
traction of production as compared 
with current consumption, and _ it 
means, further, that there has not 
been the weakening of the financial 
Structure or the exhaustion of the 
savings of the people which a more 
prolonged decline of similar mag- 
nitude would have brought about. 

Throughout the revival there had 
always been great uncertainty in the 
minds of business men and investors 
as to the effects of recent rapid and 
far-reaching changes in govern- 
mental policy with respect to eco- 
nomic matters, and uncertainty also 
as to what future policy would be. 

With the break in the stock mar- 
ket, all these questionings and un- 
certainties came clearly into the 
focus of discussion. There is at 
present going on a very helpful in- 
terchange of opinion with respect to 
Government economic policy be- 
tween Washington and the business 
and financial community. It is with 
the hope of contributing to this 
helpful interchange of opinion that 
I turn now to a discussion of one of 
the most important elements in the 
current business situation, namely, 
the state of the capital market. 

The hundred years intervening be- 
tween the battle of Waterloo and 
the battle of the Marne witnessed a 
very rapid increase in the material 
welfare of the peoples of Western 
Europe and of the United States. 
The improvement taking place in 
living standards at a time when 
populations were increasing rapidly 
was one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in the history of mankind. It 
seemed that the fear conjured up by 
Malthus, of population increasing 
faster than means of subsistence, 
had been effectively dispelled 

The spectacular increase in ma- 
terial well-being resulted not only 
from the widening of markets and 
from the existence of relative free- 
dom in production, domestic mar- 
kets and international trade, not 
only from the exploitation of new 
areas, but also, as a separate and 
contributing factor, from an ex- 
traordinary increase of machine 
power in production and trans- 
portation. Coal, water and oil 
formed the sources of power which 
released mankind from its shackles 
and permitted a more efficient and 
effective exploitation of natural re- 
sources. 
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Relation of Savings 

To Living Standards 
Importance of Capital in Eco- 
nomic Progress The increasing 
capital equipment of the machine 
age, embodying the latest in tech- 
nological innovations, represented a 
productive use of the savings of the 


people. Larger national incomes 
were generated, which led to in- 
creased savings and they in turn 


gave a further stimulus to capital 
formation. 

The transjiutation of the savings 
fund into productive uses was fa- 
cilitated by freely-functioning capi- 
tal markets. Governmental policies 
were not such as to prevent private 
initiative or business activity. Taxes 
were not so high that they proved 
confiscatory. Savings were not 
forced to find a refuge in tax-ex- 
empt securities. There was an 
abundance of capital which stood 
ready to assume the risks of financ- 
ing those industrial innovations 
which contributed so greatly to ma- 
terial progress. 

It is an economic truism that in- 
creases in savings in relation to pop- 
ulation, and an economically pro- 
ductive use of the savings fund, will 
result in higher living standards. 
This is the principal way by which 
the stream of consumers’ goods (of 
a durable and non-durable charac- 
ter is created) is increased. If a 
retardation occurs in the growth of 
the savings fund, if the savings fund 
is used non-productively, if the vol- 
ume of capital willing to assume risk 
is greatly reduced, if capital equip- 
ment is not maintained, a deteriora- 
tion in living standards can be ex- 


| pected 


Depletion and Misuse of the Sav- | 


ings Fund.—These generalizations 
have great pertinence to the present 
situation, which is radically differ- 
ent from that prevailing through 
the past century. Not only is the 
savings fund being used non-pro- 
ductively, but increases in savings 
are being discouraged. The savings 
that take place are by one means or 
another diverted to meeting the ex- 
penditures of governmental author- 
ities, which all too frequently are of 
a sterile character. 

If this continues, the dire predic- 
tion of Malthus may come to pass, 
not by reason of population increases 
but as an aftermath of capital de- 
pletion. 

Effects of Governmental 

Policies on Capital Market 

Exceedingly low interest rates dis- 
courage saving and reduce that im- 
portant flow of capital which comes 
from individual thrift. 

Taxation for debt retirement is a 
source of capital, as it returns capi- 
tal to investors in Government se- 
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curities who, in general, reinvest in 
productive enterprises. But, for the 
past few years, and even currently, 
this source of capital has ceased on 
balance, and governmental bodies, 
instead, have been absorbing the 
capital of the country, through in- 
creasing the public debt instead of 
retiring it. 

Taxation, moreover, at extremely 
high rates, has operated to dissipate 
the capital of the community. In- 
taxes in the upper brackets 
are so high that savings on the part 
means have 


come 


of men of substantial 
been radically reduced. Such men 
have, indeed, in many cases, been 
obliged to sell securities or to borrow 
money in order to pay the taxes. 
Economic Effects of Certain 
Taxes.—Inheritance taxes can be 
paid out of current income if the 
rates are low enough. But inher- 


itance taxes which (New York State 
and Federal taxes combined) run ap- 
proximately 33 per cent on estates of 
three millions, 50 per cent on es- 
tates of nine millions and 65 per 
cent and upwards on estates of 30 
millions or more, can be paid only 
by the partial liquidation of the es- 
tate, which means the dissipation of 
the capital of the community. It 
does not, to be sure, destroy the 
physical properties involved in the 
estate. But the capital items liqui- 
dated by the estate are bought with 
the savings of other men, which, 
in the absence of this liquidation, 
would be available for new produc- 
tive enterprises. These savings go 
into the public treasuries and are 
spent as current income by the Gov- 
ernment. This clearly means the 
use of capital for consumption 

The capital gains tax, at anything 
like the high rates of the upper 
brackets, similarly causes the dis- 
sipation of capital. A capital gain 
to an individual receiving it appears 
as profit. It is, however, part of 
the capital of the man who bought 
the asset sold at a profit. And, if 
the Government takes this and 
spends it, it is dissipating the capital 
of the community, using capital for 
consumption. 


Revision of Capital Gairs | 
Tax. Repeal of Profits Tax | 

The capital gains tax should be 
taken out of the income tax cate- 
gory. Indeed, it has already been 
taken out of that category because, 
if the capital gains tax were truly a 
part of the income tax, capital 
losses could offset any form of in- 
come. To avoid this, the Govern- 
ment has continued to tax capital 
gains but has refused to allow cap- 
ital losses to offset other forms of 
income, in excess of $2,000. This is 
an essentially unmoral proceeding. 
Its obvious unfairness must lead to 
its abandonment. 

If, on the other hand, capital | 


+ losses are counted equally with cap- 


ital gains in the computation of in- 
come taxes, the Government gains 
little if anything over the years from 
the capital gains tax. It gains in 
good years and it loses in bad years, 
as the individual taxpayer does, but 
the Government’s revenue is subject 
to violent and needless fluctuation. 
A fair 


give the 


which would 
Government real revenue 
over the years and which would 
minimize the economic and fiscal 
evils of the present capital gains tax, 
would be to have a separate tax on 
capital gains, divorced from the in- 
come tax, at a low flat rate. 

One of the most important of all 
our sources of capital has been cor- 
porate profits reinvested in the cor- 
porate enterprise instead of being 
paid out as dividends. The undis- 
tributed profits tax has dealt a dev- 
astating blow to this major source 
of capital. It should be repealed. 


Bank Credit Should Not 
Replace Investors’ Funds 


We have sought to offset the re- 
duced volume of funds available 
from investors and the reduced cor- 
porate savings and the drains on 
the capital market made by Govern- 
ment borrowing, by an immense ex- 
pansion of bank credit, fostered by 
cheap money policies. We have 
sought, in other words, to substitute 
bank credit for real capital. Used 
with moderation, bank credit can 
supplement investors’ savings, cor- 
porate thrift, and governmental 
debt retirement as a source of cap- 
ital. But it is to be observed that 
this form of the growth of capital 
means inevitably a corresponding 
growth of debt. Credit is debt. 

When, moreover, bank credit is 
used as a substitute for investors’ 
funds in long-term employment, the 
liquidity of the banking system is re- 
duced, and, if the policy is pushed 
far, the safety of the banking sys- 
tem is impaired. Bank assets should 
be liquid, and bank money should be 
primarily employed in financing the 
current flow of industry and trade, 
and facilitating the transactions oi 
the intermediaries who make thet 
connections between investors ana 
business enterprises in the capital 
market. Bank credit should be a 
flowing stream and not a stagnant 
marsh. Superabundant bank credit 
at low rates of interest should not 
be allowed to create the illusion of 
unlimited capital. It was precisely 
this illusion in the post-war period, 
and especially the period 1924 to 
early 1928, that was responsible for 
the major errors which culminated 
in the collapse of 1929. 

Mechanism Linking Investor and 
Business.—Investors and _ business 
enterprises needing capital do not 
come together automatically. There 
has grown up an elaborate financial 
machinery, involving corporate or- 
ganization, various types of corpora- 
tion securities, investment bankers, 
and the stock market, which per- 
forms this function. 

The Issue of New Securities — 
Deeply shocked by the financial fol- 
lies, abuses and tragedies of the 
1929 period, the Government prop- 
erly undertook reform legislation in 
the Securities Act of 1933, and 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
Investors were to have full infor- 
mation. Those issuing securities 
were to be made responsible for giv- 
ing them full information. Sup- 
pression of material facts and mis- 
statements of material facts were 
to be prohibited and heavily penal- 
ized. The policy was right, but the 
legislation regarding new security 
issues was unduly drastic, even as 
interpreted and applied under the 
fair and intelligent rulings of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. It needs legislative recon- 
Sideration in certain particulars. 
Since 1933 the volume of new issues, 
and especially of stocks, has been 
a fraction of what it ought to be, 
and, indeed, of what it was in our 
last normal financial year, 1923, or 
fourteen years ago. 

There was real improvement in 
this matter in 1936 and the first half 
of 1937, but, even so, the figure re- 
mained much too low. 


The Stock Exchange and 
Its Place in Capital Market 


But there is a further highly im- 
portant part of the machinery 
which brings investor and business 
enterprise together. That is the stock 
market. 

One of the most startling devel- 
opments of the year 1937 was the 
discovery of the extent to which our 
stock market had become so thin 
that it could absorb a moderate vol- 
ume of selling only with drastic de- 
clines in prices. I discussed this in’ 
detail last October, in an address 
which is available in pamphlet 
form, and shall, therefore, refrain 
from going into detail in the analy- 


procedure, 
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Buying Pushes Trade 
Cff Its Dead Center 


Course of recovery as plotted. Pro- 
duction touches low level. Or- 
ders now coming in industry. 
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business that they nearly all 
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agree is about to begin. 
3ottom is expected to be touched in the rate 
al production during January. A level 
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t of the 1923-25 average was reached 


This month is expected to see a 











rate of 80 per cent. This is a decline of nearly 

one-third from the 118 per cent that prevailed 
g of last year 

to be agreement that recovery will 

> in the months just ahead. There 

is ¢ 2reement whet this recovery will be 

consistent or whether 1 » new diffi- 
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GOOD CONSUMER DEMAND 


re reported to have been 












Purchases of cotton al 
large of late. The same is true of copper and of 
a number of other important commodities. At 
t same time larger orders have been appearing 
for shoes and for cotton goods, among other 
things. In fact, orders in consumer goods lines 
are found to be looking up generally. 

This improvement in demand for goods that 





to consumption reflects the fact 
de has been holding up better than 
iew of the increased unemployment 
neral uncertainty. Price cutting by 
post-holiday sales has been a fac- 








merchants in 
is trade stability. 

t the economists are quick to point out that 
is unlikely to be generated merely by 
this stage of the game. 


in th 


inventory replacement at 


EYES ON HEAVY INDUSTRY 


look for is some sign that the steel 











What the} 
indu the building materials industry, the 
auccn le industry and other key industries 
that produce durable goods, are ready to reduce 
prices to make adjustment to the deflation that 
has been occurring in incomes. These industries, 


however, are holding off on the ground that their 
costs are as high as ever and may even be raised 
by increased freight rates. 

The result of that situation is that the govern- 
ment experts look for some slow recovery based 
upon inventory replacement and upon some step 
up from the drastically reduced activity in the 
heavier lines of production, like steel. 


HOPE IN BUILDING FIELD 

Their estimate is that by the middle of this 
year production will be averaging between 90 
and 100 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 

Hope for a definite resumption of the recovery 
cycle still is found by the experts to lie in home 
building, in the expansion program of public 
utilities and in large-scale spending by railroads 
and by some other industries on new and more 
modern plant. 

There is widespread belief that the Govern- 
ment is going to be forced to step up its volume 
of spending of borrowed money to provide the 
impetus to get the country off what otherwise 
might be a dead center. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


D. E. MONTGOMERY, Consumers’ 
AAA: The spread between the retail 
white bread and typical bread ingredient costs 


Counsel, 
price of 


reached a seven-year high at the end of 1937. 
Not since December, 1930, has this bakers’ and 


.Tetailers’ margin been as large as it was in No- 
vember and December, 1937. The average retail 
price of a pound loaf of white bread for the 
country in December was 8.7 cents and the aver- 





age cost of ingredients in a typical pound loaf 
was 2.6 cents. 

On few occasions during the last 24 years has 
the spread between ingredient costs and retail 
wh bread pric2s topped the figures of Novem- 
ber and December of the year just past. 





from June through Decem- 
average cost of white bread per 
ayed at 8.7 cents. 
getting the full benefit 
of drops in prices of live meat animals. Prices 
paid at stockyards for cattle, hogs, and lambs 
have been falling rapidly to levels below those 
received a year 1g0. While meat prices to con- 
sumers have declined for four consecutive 
months, and are approaching a more normal 
relationship to other retail food prices, they 
do not reflect the sizeable drops which have oc- 
curred in prices paid to farmers. 


For seven nths, 
ber, 1937, the 
pound for the country st 


Consumers are not yet 


Beef cuts were priced to consumers at higher 
leveis on Dec. 14, 1937, than in mid-December a 
year ago, although cattle prices were lower, ex- 
cept in the heavyweight and top grades. By the 
end of December even the prices of top grade 
cattle dipped below their level a year ago. 

Retail prices of fresh pork cuts were only 2 to3 
per cent lower this mid-December than last, 
while live hogs in mid-December, 1937, were sell- 
ing at Chicago at almost 20 per cent under their 
mid-December, 1936, prices. 

Consumers buying lamb paid from 14 to 20 
per cent more in December, 1937, than they paid 
a year earlier. Prices of live lambs in mid- 
December were about the same as a year ago, 
but since that date they have moved down and 
are now below their level at the beginning of 
1937. (Statement issued by the AAA, Jan. 9.) 
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YENERAL business activity for the country as a whole showed a 


marked decline in December compared with conditions 
In the 12 States marked with a 


vailed in the same month a year ago. 


single “sun” the trend was approximately the same as 
trend, but in the 28 States marked with a double “sun” business condi- 
tions were reported better than the national average. 
in the eight States whose “suns” are in eclipse fell below the national 


average, 








ye 
73. BETTER THAN 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 





“AT. EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


CopyYRicuT, 1938, By THE UNITED States NEws PuBLISHING CORPORATION 


that pre- 


the national 


Business activity 


These maps, which show the business trend in each State as compared 
with the national average, are prepared by The United States News 
from the Federal Reserve's report of check payments 
throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving considera- 
tion to changes in wholesale prices between 
Check payments for all the States were 10.05 per cent less in December 
than a year ago, but when adjusted for differences in wholesale prices 
they showed the greater loss of 16.63 per cent. 


in 271 cities 


the compared months. 





THE PROPOSED SOLUTIONS FOR MONOPOLY: 
STRICTER CONTROL OR FORCED COMPETITION 


Newwsgnatca « JB x 


More and smaller competing units. 
Federal incorporation and licenses. 
Voluntary trade agreements. 


teen methods for dealing with: the prob- 

lems that grow out of the relationship be- 
tween government and business are under study 
by President Roosevelt. 

One of these three methods is likely to be 
recommended by the President for acceptance 
at the present session of Congress. Each has 
its partisans in Congress and among the White 
House advisers. 

Mr. Roosevelt has told the country that he is 
determined to do something about the concen- 
tration of economic and financial control in the 
hands of a relatively small group of private in- 
dividuals. 

The developments that lie ahead concern what 
it is that the President intends to do. 


Alternatives receiving 


most attention reveal the 
ERUETEIAL UNTrs direction of the thinking 


INTO COMPETITORS and enable business men 


to give thought to the sort of action that they 
may prefer. 

First, there is the method involved in a rig- 
orous enforcement of revised anti-trust laws, 
that would be made much more specific and 
much more drastic, 

This method might then be implemented by 
changes in the income tax laws, designed to 
penalize bigness. Its application would involve 
a deliberate attempt to force the vast units in 
industry, including holding companies, to break 
up into smaller competing units. Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis is credited with inspi- 
ring this approach. Vice-President Garner is 
listed as a disciple. 

Justice Brandeis is described as believing that 
many units in American industry have grown 
so huge that the human mind is not capable of 
operating them wisely or well. These vast units 
are held to wield a power over the well-being 
of the nation and its people that places them 
out of reach of government as now organized. 
The theory is that if big business could be 
broken down into medium-sized or little busi- 
ness, competition could be restored and the need 
of government regulation of corporation policy 
could be done away with. 

President Roosevelt is ready to go only part 
way with supporters of this philosphy. He 
favors doing away with those holding com- 
panies of a finance type, that exercise control 
over operating industries through a relatively 
small stock ownership. He does not believe in 


ONE PLAN: DIVIDE 


pulverizing all Big Business. 





It is against that back- 
ground that the second 
method of treating the 
relations between govern- 


SECOND PLAN: MAKE 
BIG BUSINESS WORK 
UNDER A LICENSE 


ment and business appears. 

This is the method of Federal licensing and 
Federal incorporation of Big Business. Lead- 
ing advocates of this method are Senators 
O'Mahoney and Borah, They have reduced their 
plan to definite bill form. This plan has been 
talked about in the President’s Cabinet and it 
commands a good deal of support among the 
White House economic advisers. 

The O’Mahoney-Borah plan calls for licensing 
all corporations engaged in interstate business. 
Licenses would be issued by an enlarged Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Federal incorporation 
of interstate industry would follow. 

Under terms of the bill this commission is 
directed to develop a program for “coordination, 
stabilization and orderly development of basic 
industries of the United States and for a more 
equitable distribution of the earnings of com- 
merce, trade, and industry to those employed 
therein and to the investor of capital therein.” 

This means that a Trade Commission would 
be given a voice in determination of price and 
production policies of big corporations. One 
specific provision gives the government control 
over minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work. Another requires anti-trust law observ- 
ance as a condition of doing business. 

To produce what might be termed “industrial 
democracy,” the O’Mahoney-Borah plan calls 
for recognition of “accredited corporation rep- 
resentatives,” who would be licensed by the 
government and who would represent the in- 
terests of stockholders at company meetings. 
Furthermore: when the surplus of a corporation 
exceeded 50 per cent of its capital stock and 
indebtedness, all further earnings would be dis- 
tributed, according to formula, to stockholders 
and workers. 

Violations of the law would lead to loss of 
the license to do business. 

Here, in a nutshell, is a plan to bring about 
sweeping reform in corporation practice and to 
give government an important voice in deter- 
mining Big Business policy. Some planners, 
however, doubt whether government is prepared 
at this time to wield any such power as that 
called for by the licensing plan. 


THIRD PLAN: TRADE This leaves the third 
method for governing the 


AGREEMENTS UNDER . : 
relationships between 
DRASTIC TRUST LAWS business and government. 
Donald R. Richberg, former NRA general 
counsel and administrator, and Ernest Draper, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, are sponsors 
of what might be called a compromise approach. 
Their plan calls for purely voluntary trade 





agreements entered into and operated within 
the frame-work of a modernized set of anti- 
trust laws. 

NRA was a plan through which industry 
could gain freedom from anti-trust law threats 
in return for agreements to accept minimum 
labor standards and to bargain collectively with 
its workers. Now there is a Labor Relations 
Act guaranteeing the right of collective bar- 
gaining and there is projected a minimum wage 
and maximum hour law. 

But that leaves unchanged the existing un- 
certain rules governing the relationships be- 
tween corporations and between 
and the nation’s corporations. 


government 


The Richberg-Draper plan would set up a 
government agency charged with altering these 
relationships in the public interest. Acting 
through this agency, individual industries would 
draft agreements outlawing “unfair” trade prac- 
tices. These agreements could provide for dis- 
semination of information from government 
sources concerning price and production trends. 
They would open the way for conferences on 
general corporation policy as it affects the pub- 
lic interest. 

Then, to keep the plan from being no more 
than a means of getting around the anti-trust 
laws, those laws would be modernized and 
strengthened. If the Federal Trade Commission 
should find that industry’s trade agreements 
violated the laws against monopoly it would 
issue cease and desist orders. Continued vio- 
lation would result in criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Richberg and Mr. Draper assume that 
corporation managers, if given a chance to get 
together to talk over their problems, would 
make wise decisions on matters of policy and 
of trade practice. 

Many New Deal economists, however, are in- 
clined to disagree with them. Many Congress- 
men are known to feel that the answer is not 
more agreement on policy but more forced com- 
petition between the units of industry. 


It is against that back- 


PROBLEM BEFORE ground that President 
Roosevelt is trying to 


CONGRESS TO SOLVE 316 up his mind on an 


administration policy to recommend to Con- 
gress. 

The President has said that too much power 
is concentrated in the hands of a few people 
who control many of the nation’s vast corpora- 
tions. Yet he also has said that corporation man- 
agers should be permitted to get together with- 
out fear of violating anti-trust laws, to talk over 
broad questions of economic policy. At the 
same time he has expressed himself as favoring 
a return to more localized control of corpora- 
tions and less centralization. 


EXECUTIVE.MAY PUT 


OwEN Scott. 





A Three-fold Effort 
ToAchieve Recovery 


Government business and labor co- 
operation. Possible concessions. 
A ban on holding companies. 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


ix position of importance for many years~ 
in a posi I : 


explained it 
“The country is 


fortunate in two regards at 


this time. One is that John L. Lewis and William 
Green have an understanding of economics. The 
other is that some of the country’s key business 
men and financiers have a much better under- 
standing of the economic machinery that they 


run than they had in 1929. As a result the coun- 
try may avoid much hardship.” 


HOLDING COMPANY PROBLEM 


But right in the midst of his conferences with 
business men and with assurances of cooperation 
on every side, President Roosevelt on Jan. 14 ex- 
pressed to newspaper men a determination to end 
the use of holding companies, not only in the 
utility industry, but in banking and business as 
well. 

Here seemed to be the waving of a new red flag 
at a time when the white flag of truce had been 
waving 

The President nad been asked on Jan. 11 what 
his reaction had been to a memorandum left with 
him on Nov. 23 by Wendell L. Wilkie, president 
of the Commonwealth and Southern corporation, 
a utility holding company. Mr. Roosevelt went 
over the memorandum point by point. His prin- 
cipal reaction, however, was to a suggestion by 
Mr. Wilkie that the “death sentence” of the 
utility holding company aw be modified. 

Here the President came to what he described 
as the four-inch tail that wags a ninety-six inch 
dog. He said that heads of operating utilities 
had told him of plans for expansion which they 
could finance locally, but were prevented from 
financing on orders from the holding company in 
New York. About $600,000,000 of holdings con- 
trol about $13,000,000,000 of utility capital, the 
President said, and he asserted that this situa- 
tion cannot go on. 

C. W. Kellogg, president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, later said the President had been 
given wrong figures and that the ratio of hold- 
ing company investment was more nearly 33 per 
cent than 4 per cent. 


WOULD BAN SUCH CONTROLS 

A newspaper man asked whether the Presi- 
dent would eliminate all holding companies. 

Mr. \Roosevelt replied that he would. He 
wanted to know why it was necessary to have 
any holding companies at all. That, he said, 
extends to other lines of industry, including the 
banks. The President said that in many parts 
of the country all the banks are controlled by 
some holding company. 

Asked if this situation might be changed by 
using the Government taxing power, President 
Roosevelt said that he had not gotten around 
to that yet; he had not yet thought about how 
to cut the muscle of the dog’s tail. 

There was rather general agreement among 
those who heard the President that his refers 
ences were to holding companies of the finance 
type rather than to those like the bulk of Ameri- 
can corporations that own subsidiaries that they 
operate as part of an integrated business. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been impressed by the exercise of 
control over large corporations by holding cor- 
porations that own only a minority of the stock 
in those operating corporations. 

The result was that the emphasis in Wash- 
ington continued to be on a new era of attempted 
cooperation between business and labor and the 
Government under a truce that brings to at least 
a temporary close the four years New Deal war. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


E. G. GRACE, President of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation: The demand in the steel in- 
dustry has reached a level approaching that of 
the low of the 1932-1935 depression. 

If it had not been for the sudden drop in busi- 
ness in the last quarter, 1937 would have been 
Bethlehem’s best year from the standpoint of 
production and employment. Our working forces 
had reached a peak for all time with 107,000 em- 
ployees on the pay roll. Our operating rate dur- 
ing the second quarter reached 93 per cent and 
held well throughout the third quarter, which 
averaged 85 per cent. 

Right now, however, American industry as a 
whole is in a severe slump, with the rate for the 
steel industry down to less than 20 per cent for 
the last week of December, 1937. 

It is both absurd and silly to suggest, as some 
do, that management gains any satisfaction 
from seeing productive faciltiies idle and em- 
ployees without work. In simple terms, produc- 
tion at fair prices in the lifeblood of the income 
from which wages are paid and profits are earned, 

When we run into bad times, cooperative rela- 
tionships and daily contact between employees 
and management are required if the needs of 
employees and their families are to be best 
served. 

Businesses like ours has grown and prospered 
because of an intimate contact and relationship 
between employees and management. It will oe 
a sorry day for this country if that relationship 
ever is permitted to be undermined. 

We have always believed that the best labor 
relations will be had only when the representa- 
tives of employees and management negotiate on 
a basis that contemplates a will be to be fair and 
just in the consideration of each other’s prob- 
lems. There is no room for domination in fol- 
lowing that policy. In fact it is the very lack of 
domination in such a relationship that assures 
mutually satisfactory results. 

(From a statement to the employes of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation Jan. 11.) 
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Plan For 63 Tax Changes 


To Aid Business Recovery 


Wecesqratn « US + 


‘YONGRESS has taken the first 
C step toward removal of inequi- 
the revenue laws. 

Most of industry’s 
against taxation in recent 
have been directed at two taxes—the 
undistributed dividends and capital 
gains levies. Their hampering ef- 
fect on industrial expansion, some 
contended, caused the business re- 
cession. 


ties in 
complaints 
months 


Consequently, when the subcom- 
mittee of internal revenue taxation 
made its report to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Jan. 14, it 
recommended 63 major changes in 
the capital gains and undistributed 
profits taxes, although it retained 
their fundamental principles. 

Also, the subcommittee recom- 
mended dropping some of the nui- 
gance taxes, as, for example, the ex- 
cise tax on toilet soaps and tooth 
paste, and modification of others. 


CONTROVERSIAL TAX PROBLEMS 


Action was deferred on contro- 
versial tax problems of long stand- 
ing, such as the removal of the in- 
come tax “advantage” of persons in 
the eight community property 
States, reduction in the tax-free al- 
lowances which oil and mining com- 
panies are allowed under the income 
tax for depletion, and application of 
the income tax to interest on secur!- 
ties now tax exempt. All these, it is 
understood, are measures desired by 
the Administration. 

No proposal was made in the re- 
port to change the individual 
come tax schedules. 


in- 


Recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee were drafted, its members 
explained, with a view to maintain- 
ing revenues at present levels. 

Among the chief recommenda- 
tions are the following: 

Corporation taxes: 

1. Repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax on corporations earning 
less than $25,000. Corporations in- 
cluded in this group would pay taxes 
at the rate of 12% per cent on the 
first $5,000; 14 per cent on the next 
$15,000 and 16 per cent on the last 
$5,000. 

2. Provision 


of “transition rates” 
























DIVIDEND NOTICE 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
this day the following dividends 





lared 





Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No quarterly, $1.50 per share 
e Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
$1.25 per share 

5% Cumulative Preference Stock 

No. 24, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1938, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20,1948 
Priv. Jr, 
Secrttary 


Camul 
No quarterly 





Howrann H 


January 6, 1958 





























































Anetrica 4 Gunniest 


Winter Pesotts 





i ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


There's a place to measure up to your 
Winter vacation ideals among the myriad 
resorts of the colorful, inviting Southwest 





If you want to camp under a summery 
sun or glistening stars with your only 
companion a friendly pinto, you can. Or it 
you prefer your pleasures amid the modern 
comforts of a palatial hotel, guest ranch 
or inn, they're there, too. 


You g0 direct —from Chicago — soonest to 
sunshine on the Rock Island. Service is 
supreme on the All- Pullman Golden 
State Limited, the fine Apache, or the 
Luxury-Economy Californian, 3 trains 
daily — all completely air - conditioned, 
Morning and evening departures — morn- 
ing or evening arrivals. 


Also through service daily from St. Louis, 
Minneapolis - St. Paul and Memphis. 


Learn all—here’s a coupon. 


SSSSSSSSSeeSeeceeeeeezan 
W. J. LEAHY, Pass'r Traf. Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Arizona-California literature 
and complete travel information 
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Ha & 


Ewin 
COMPLETES SEC ROSTER 


A full Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission is now at work with the tak- 

ing of office by John W. Hanes, New 
York City financier. 


+ 








for corporations with net income 
Slightly above $25,000 “in order to 
eliminate a sudden increase in tax 


of several hundred dollars merely 
because a corporation has a net in- 
come of only 
of $25,000.” 

3. A flat tax rate of 20 per cent 
on the t income of corporations 
earning more than $25,000 which do 
not fall within the “transition class” 
or the group of large, closely held 
corporations for which penalty rates 
are recommended. A mild version 
of the undistributed profits tax 
would be retained for these corpora- 
tions by allowing them to deduct 
from their taxable net income a sum 
equal to 20 per cent of the amounts 
paid in dividends. 

4. A special 20 per cent 
on “hoarding of profits” by corpo- 
ratlons earning more than $40,000 
if owned by 10 or fewer persons, the 
rate structure varying so that the 
maximum tax would be about 32 
per cent or approximately the same 


a few dollars in excess 


ne 


penalty 


+ Bankers’ Views of the Depression + 


By JAMES H. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
[Continued from Page 13.] 


uation will be 
proved. 

The truth 
economic are ll 
pendent no elaboration 


Banking institutions prosper only as 


proportionately im- 


that 
organization 


of 


terde- 


all the 


parts 


requires 


their customers, who are the indus- 
tries and services of the country, 
prosper 

The money market in 1937 has 
been similar to that of 1936 in that 





the excess bank reserves have been 
Interest rates have shown no 
appreciable improvement. The earn- 
ing of the banking system 
have been reduced during the year 


ee 
sarge 
assets 


Under our banking laws the course 
of the money market is now largely 
affected by the decisions of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and by the System’s 
Open Market Committee. 

Fearing that the large excess re- 
Serves might become the base for a 
possible injurious credit expansion, 
the Board in March and again in 
May established further increases in 
legal reserve requirements, which are 
now double those required prior t 
August 15, 1936, when the first in- 
crease was made. 

The New York City banks were 
affected by this action more than 
others, having to meet not only the 
increase in their own required re- 
Serves, but also the withdrawal by 
interior banks of money on deposit 
here. For reasons, coupled 
with a decline in loans after Sep- 
tember, total earning assets of the 
New York banks have been declin- 
ing since early in the year. 

In August, the Reserve System re- 
emphasized the cheap money policy 
by establishing lower  rediscount 
rates, and later by purchasing Gov- 
ernment securities in the market. 
In September, as business contrac- 
tion proceeded, the Treasury put 
back into the market $300,000,000 of 
the so-called inactive gold, which 
had been diverted from bank re- 
Serves earlier in the year. 

While the release of gold 
doubtless furnished support 
against the deflationary tendencies 
then coming into operation, I wish 
to restate my opinion that monetary 
measures in themselves will not 
solve our economic problem. 

I have never been convinced that 
cheap money stimulates business if 


these 


this 
some 
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their own personal income tax, thus Inauol ne ive0 estat tu, ~tar xemplion as ha ‘ duction of the $f xemp- We 

permitting corporations to retain == — = 

money without penalty. 

6. Corporations sustaining op- 

erating losses would ke permitted to 

carry them forward and deduct —— 

them from net taxable income in 


the following year 
EXCEPTIONS TO TAX 

7. Exceptions are made for cer- 
tain types of corporations. Banks 
would pay a flat rate of 16 per cent 
income tax. Insurance com- 
panies China trade act corporations 
and corporations deriving income 
from United States possessions would 
be taxed under the present law 
except that the rate would be ra.sed 
from 15 to 16 per cent 

Foreign corporations operating in 


as 


as 


this country would have their in- 
come tax rates lowered from 22 to 
20 per cent. Joint stock land banks | 
and corporations in bankruptcy 
would be taxed like other corpora- | 
tions when their net income does | 


not exceed $25,000 but would pay a 
flat 16 per cent tax if their income 
is larger than that 

Capital gains and losses: 

1. A smoother and more gradual 
step-down of the percentage of gain 


or loss to be taken into account for 
tax purposes, thus eliminating the 
inducement to concentration of 


transactions at certain intervals, 
with its accompanying accentuation 
of rises or declines in values. 

2. Elimination, as to capital gains 
of individuals, of the highest surtax 
brackets provided for other income, 


thus accelerating liquidation of 
large blocks of overpriced securi- 
ties and giving added mobility to 


the capital market, as well as en- 
couraging investment of capital in 
new productive enterprises. 

3. More liberal deductions of cap- 
ital losses in the interest of greater 
equity and in order to minimize the 
tax risk of investment in new enter- 
prises. 

REPEAL PROPOSALS 

Excise taxes: 

Repeal of excise taxes now 
posed on brewers’ wort and 
Sirup; toilet soaps, tooth paste, 
dentrifices, and tooth and mouth 
washes; cameras and lenses; chew- 
ing gum; furs; sporting goods: 


im- 
malt 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Chase National Bank 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


of the causes of this unfortu- 
nate development. The adequate 
rectification of this condition of the 
stock market remains one of the 
most urgent needs of the capital 
markets of United States 


Capital Goods and Consumers’ 
Goods.—I have stated in general 
terms at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion the importance of the ac- 
cumulation of capital and the free 
flow of capital into industrial uses. 
In more concrete terms, the ten- 
dencies which I have been describ- 
ing have meant, in the last few 
years, that our industrial activity 
has been very one-sided. The in- 
dustries concerned with producing 
goods for immediate consumption 
have had a great deal of activity 
since the revival began in 1933. The 
industries producing capital goods 
and equipment have lagged far be- 
hind. Unemployment has_ been 
heavy in the capital goods industries 
at times when employment was very 
good in the industries producing 
consumers’ goods. Not only have 
our enterprises not expanded as they 
should, but they have not, to any- 
thing like an adequate degree, made 
good the obsolescence of the great 
depression. 

A prompt and adequate modifica- 
tion of Government policy regarding 
the capital market would make a 
major contribution to business re- 
vival. 
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other essentials are lacking; or that 
conversely a rise in money rates 
slows it down unless the rate goes 
to extremes. 

If other elements are favorable, 
firming money rates will not halt 
legitimate business development, but 
will tend to stop unwise speculation 
in untried fields. I am convinced 
that our best interests are served in 
the long run by allowing interest 
rates to find and keep their natural 
level. 

I said in opening my remarks that 
an estimate of the economic situa- 
tion was necessary te a forward look 
at the year to come. The analysis 
leads to no firm conclusions, since 
to go beyond a statement of the 
problems involves guesswork. I am | 
an optimist in that I believe the } 
solution of the problems well 
within our ability. | 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does nat pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$30,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Twenty- Year 312% Debentures, Series due 1958 
Due January 1, 1958 








Dated January 1, 1938 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City 
Coupon Debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Registered Debentures in denominations ef 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and multiples of $10,000. Coupon Debentures and registered Debentures, and 
the several denominations of registered Debentures, interchangeable. 

Redeemable at ‘the option of the Company as a whole at any time or in part on any semi-annual interest date prior to 
maturity on at least thirty days’ published nolice at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including 
January 1, 1943 at 106%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1948 at 104%; thereafter to and including 
January 1, 1953 at 102%; thereafter to and including January 1, 1956 at 101%; and thereafter at 100%. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures. 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., incorporated in New York in 1884, is engaged 
in the manufacture, transmission and distribution to consumers of gas and electricity. It is 
also a holding company and controls three electric companies, a gas and electric company, a steam company, 
and several non-utility companies. The Company and its subsidiaries supply electricity in New York City in 
the Boroughs of Manhattgn, The Bronx, Brookiyn and Queens (except the Fifth Ward) and in Wesichesier County, 
except the northeastern portions thereof; gas service in Manhattan and The Bronx, in two wards of the Borough 
of Queens, and in the more populous parts of Westchester County; and steam service in a part of Manhattan. The 
properties of the Company and its subsidiaries include electric generating stations and substations, gas 
manufacturing plants, holder stations and transfer mains, steam manufacturing plants, electric, gas and steam 
transmission and distribution systems, and office and service buildings. 


THE COMPANY 





Outstanding as of 
CAPITALIZATION (The Company and its Subsidiaries) July 31, 1937 
Funded Debt of Subsidiaries. .............00005 Ro ereeeeesevecseorcvesecccevene ee $165,342,500.00° 
Pasmied Debt Of CRO COMBS ooo neces ccccccenesseceeses . oeeeteyeeenes ‘a 268,210,000.00°* 


Stocks of Subsidiaries—held by minority stockholders 11,422,592.25 
$5 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Company (oulstanding 
of no par or stated value per share) 
Common Stock of the Company \oulstanding 
value per share A 


191,031,659.00+ 


os 391,924,994.571+ 

*Kxcluding §{,714,000 bonds in treasuries of the Company or subsidiaries, of which $4,528,000 were pledged; 
and including $46,412,000 bonds guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by the Company. 

** Excluding $55,000,000 bonds pledged, $525,000 bonds in treasury of the Company, and $39,000 bonds in 
treasuries of subsidiaries; and also exciuding $5,456,011.74 bonds and mortgages not carried on the books, 
but pledged. 
tDoes not include over 85,000 shares exchanged since July $1, 1937 for minority stock of a subsidiary. 

tt Excluding 5,000 shares in treasury of subsidiary company. 
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The following figures, taken from the Consolidated Profit and Loss Statement of the Company 
and its subsidiaries in the Offering Prospectus, are subject to such Statement, to the Notes 
appended thereto and to the Accountants’ Certificate. 


EARNINGS 


Seven Months 

















Years Ended December 31 Ended 
1934 1935 1926 July 31, 1937 
Total Operating Revenues............ jens 6 $233,661,572.56 $232,215,039.85 $234,985,654.74 $138,086,748.16 
Gross Corporate INCOME... 66 cece cece eee enee 63,312,997.69 57,314,295.08 57,417, 659.55 33,165,410.74 
Deductions from Gross Corporate Income..... ° 22,868,564.27 23,203,364.52 20,599,687 04 10,238,279.36 
Net Income Applicable to the Company....... 40,444,433 42 34,110,930.56 36,817,972.51 22,927 ,131.38 


Wnaudited figures prepared by the Company for the eleven months periods ended November 30, 1936 and 
November 30, 1937, covering the consolidated operations of the Company and its subsidiaries, after eliminating 
intercompany transactions and without giving effect to any adjusiments subsequent to such periods, are 
shown below. During the 1937 period operating expenses, including wages and taxes, increased as set forth in the 
Offering Prospectus. 

Eleven Months ended 
November 30, 1936 


Eleven Months ended 
November 30, 1937 





Total Operating Revenues. ...ccceceeeees TTT TTT Seeeecersesos 212,739,852.70 $213,012,396.88 
Gross Corporate Income. .......0.+eeceeee8 53,125,492.08 47 440,675.22 
Deductions from Gross Corporate Income 19,056 ,620.49 15,904 ,590.17* 
Net income Applicable to the Company............++ 34,068 ,871.60 31,536 ,085.05 
*Includes interest charges for appreximately four months on $25,000,000 principelamount of Westchester 


Lighting Company General Mortgage 812% Bonds issued on July 28, 1987, 


In 1956 service changeover expenditures were charged direct to operating expenses as incurred. Similar 


Vote 
expenditures for 19 are to be amortized by charges to operating expenses over a jive year period. As of 
November 380, 1937 the unamortized balance of such expenditures amounted to $3,509,000, which, under the 


former procedure, would have been charged to operating expenses. 


The net proceeds to the Company from the sale to the underwriters of the $30,000,000 principal | 
amount of Debentures will aggregate $29,925,000, exclusive of accrued interest and before 
deducting expenses estimated at $197,610. Under the terms of the authorization by the Public 
Service Commission of the State of New York of the issue of the Debentures, the Company is authorized to use the 
proceeds o/ such Debentures (1) to pay expenses of issuance of the Debentures, (2) to reimburse its treasury for 
$773,500 of mortgage bonds of the Company paid off since January 1, 1937, (3) to be drawn upon for acquisition of 
property, the construction, completion, exiension or improvement of the Company's plants or distributing system 
after January 1, 1937. Such proceeds are to be deposited in a special fund which may be used for the aforesaid 
purposes without prior approval of, but subject to subsequent review by, the Commission; such fund may be 
temporarily used for other purposes with the approval of the Commission, 

It is expected that the existing short-term bank loans of the Company aggregating $15,000,000.will be paid in 


January, 1938. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 








The Debentures are to be issued under an Indenture to be dated as of January 1, 1938, between 
the Company and City Bank Farmers Trust Company, as Trustee. The Debentures will be 
unsecured. While no further Debentures may be issued thereunder, the Indenture contains no limitations on 
the creation of similar debenture issues or of other securities by the Company. 


DEBENTURES 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the underwriters, including the undersigned and the 
others named in the Offering Prospectus have severally agreed to purchase the Debentures 
from the Company at 995%, or a total of $29,925,000, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to 
the public at 1015,%, or a total of $30,525,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or 
a total of $600,000. Payment for and delivery of the Debentures are to be made on or after January 19, 1938, but 
not later than January 31, 1938. 


UNDERWRITING 


Price 101344% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Debentures when, as and if issued, and subject to 
the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to 
certain further conditions. The validity of the franchises of the Company and its subsidiaries and certain 
other matters have been passed upon by counsel for the Company. It is expected that delivery of 
Debentures in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Debentures when prepared, will be made at 
the office of J. P..Vorgan § Co. onor about January 19, 1938, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of 
these Debentures for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and 
during the period set forth in an agreement referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorperated 


BLYTH & CO., Inc. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incerperated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


Dated January 13, 1958. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Te Uniiad Saves err 


Vol. 6, No. 3 January 17, 1938 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


























RESIDENT ROOSEVELT by a slight turn of the 
mechanism of popular psychology achieved in a sin- 
gle conference on Tuesday with some of the most 
important leaders of industry in America a ten- 
strike in progress toward a better understanding between 
business and government. How much of this was can- 
celled on Friday by his sudden attack on holding com- 
panies in all lines of business remains to be seen. 
It is not the criticism of holding companies as such 
which causes dismay but the bland way in which it is sug- 
gested by the President that private property may be con- 


fiscated through the use of government subsidies. Confi--. 


dence in the business world cannot be built by such im- 
promptu discussions of vital matters which the President 
gives in his press conferences. The public would vastly 
prefer carefully prepared statements in direct quotations 
so there could be no misunderstanding the President's 
meaning. 

The first group of business leaders came away with an 
impression of the President’s eagerness to explore with 
them ways and means of achieving economic stability. 
Said Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., in a brief statement to the press 
which had previously been shown to the President himself 
as a matter of courtesy: 

“We had an interesting and constructive talk with 

the President, and all of us agreed that we have a 

better understanding of each other’s problems, out 

of which we are sure will come closer cooperation in 
meeting the difficulties of the moment.” 


My own.impression after 
checking up with informants who 
are in a position to know the at- 


COOPERATION 
titude of both the President and 
IS DEVELOPING his conferees is that a direct effort 


was made to find a basis for helping America out of the 
recession and for planning to prevent similar dips in the 
business curve. No detailed formula was proposed nor 
was any special plan brought forward to deal with some 
of the controversial questions of labor, taxes and govern- 
mental regulation. 

It would have been a mistake to get lost in the details 
when the basic framework of a new understanding be- 
tween government and business had not yet been built. 
Essential to such a foundation is a better knowledge by 
business of the social problem—sometimes called politi- 
cal—which faces the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, and a better knowledge by government of the eco- 
nomic problem which faces the elected representatives of 
America’s investors, those who have labored and saved 
their money and put it in the hands of managers in whose 
thrift and prudence they have had confidence. 


NEW SPIRIT OF 


TIME HAS COME __ There can be no doubt of the 

interdependence of both sides, the 
FOR YIELDING need they have for each other. 
ON BOTH SIDES To clear the air it is necessary 

that the attitude on each side be 
disinterested. This does not by any means imply the de- 
struction of either the political motive or the profit mo- 
tive. Both will be present as long as human nature is un- 
changed by Divine Providence. 

But democracy is on trial in the sense that a challenge 
has been offered to our business men and our government 
spokesmen to sit down together and see whether self-con- 
trols can be imposed both through law and public opinion 
which will make it unnecessary for the State to become su- 
preme as the master regulator of all our destinies. 

This means sacrifices by those who have held hard and 
fast positions. It means concessions not to each other 
but to that common interest the preservation of which 
actually spells the maintenance of social order itself. The 
best tradition of American democracy is not the preserva- 
tion of every single tradition but the preservation of tradi- 
tions which aim toward making democracy function un- 
der all conditions. It is the capacity of our system of gov- 
ernment to adjust itself to changing conditions by the free 
will of the people which will mark us out in all the world 
as an intelligent, self-controlled, progressive democracy. 

Unfortunately, however, we have not been operating 
our economic system on a democratic basis because we 
have allowed irresponsible individualism full sway. It is 
not necessary as a corrective to abandon all individualism 
but it is essential that if any individualism is to survive we 
should foster a responsible individualism. 

What do we mean by the term? First of all a recogni- 
tion that liberty is not license, that freedom of action does 


PLANNING STABILITY 


President's Conference With Business Men Is a Splendid Start—What Is Needed Now Is the 
Voluntary Organizing of Businesses Into Groups and Labor Into Councils For Direct Contact With 
Congress and the Executive and For Better Interchange of Information and Experience 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


not permit freedom to destroy each other’s property 
honestly acquired, and that “free” competition is not 
synonymous with a ruinous competition which breeds un- 
employment. 

The responsibility of individuals is primarily for their 
own welfare but they are short-sighted when an insistence 
on complete freedom of action and no concessions to the 
national good bring on depressions in which the mass of 
persons usually suffer hardships. 


Unless, of course, there is de- 
veloped a sense of responsibility 
for mass purchasing power, there 


BUYING POWER 
can be no enduring confidence in 
IS NECESSARY the relative stability of the Amer- 


ican system. This is not merely a matter of the kind of 
government personnel which may wield legislative power. 
It is rather what kind of an economic equilibrium we can 
achieve as between ourselves within the domestic market 
and again as between ourselves and foreign nations every 
one of which has a different system of handling trade inter- 
course with the rest of the world. 

Our basic need is for the economic facts about our- 
selves—introspection—and an intelligent interpretation 
of the findings. The Government in recent years has 
brought together a hard-working, non-political group of 
economists. Private industry has always had its economic 
advisers, some of them not always free from the influences 
of dominating boards of directors or executive officers but 
nevertheless, on the whole, tending toward the objective 
treatment of economic facts. 

Why would it not be a good thing as starter for busi- 
ness and government economists to sit down together, 
to exchange data, to begin to compare notes on their re- 
spective interpretations so as to see just what the funda- 
mentals of the whole problem are, leaving it to the policy- 
making executives in business and the policy-making 
people in government in separate conferences to deal with 
the facts when they are once established? 

Everybody wants low prices, for example, but the 
Brookings Institution studies have indicated that prices 
can come down only when there is large volume and 
greater efficiency. This means increasing purchasing 
power by giving the worker more things that he can buy 
for his dollar—a rise in real wages as contrasted with ac- 
tual money wages. 


A STABILIZED 


The average man cannot make 
a study of these things and un- 
fortunately many business execu- 


ANALYSIS OF 
ives find themselves so preoc- 
OUR PROBLEMS pete aaa problems of their 


own productive mechanisms that they do not find it pos- 
sible to conduct broad examinations of social or even 
economic problems. 

What is needed is a more efficient approach to the ques- 
tion of self-education and self-examination. We know 
relatively little about our own industrial system except 
in a statistical way. In my own recollection, I know of 
no period of introspection quite so valuable or stimulat- 
ing to our country as was the experience of government 
in 1918 with the War Industries Board of which Bernard 
M. Baruch was the able chairman. 

In that Board, short-lived, to be sure, because the Ar- 
mistice came before the operation could get very much un- 
der way on price adjustments, some understandings were 
reached to hold down prices which were hacked up by 
intensive researches in the American economic price sys- 
tem. General Hugh Johnson was assistant then to Mr. 
Baruch and it was largely on this experience that the Gen- 
eral tried in 1933 to build the NRA. 

The mistakes of the NRA are well recognized today. 
Haste, impulsiveness, injection of extraneous issues and a 
failure to get in the first instance a law that delegated leg- 
islative authority with properly prescribed standards cut 
the experiment short. It had in it the basis of a good 
approach. It had organization of American industry as 
its nucleus in bringing government and business together. 


NEED TO MAKE 


Today we are starting on a 
different approach. The top men 
in business are sitting down to- 


COUNCILS FOR 
INDUSTRY AND 
LABOR GROUPS gether with the President of the 


United States. This includes the 
Business Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce and other informal groups of industry and labor. 
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The most that these groups can do is to lay down some 
proposals for better contact as a regular procedure be- 
tween business and government. For any plan to deal 
uniformly or horizontally in conference with the problems 
of American business is doomed at the outset. Industries 
differ, sections differ, and questions arising in production 
are not the same as in transportation or in marketing. 

What we all want is a meshing of the gears of govern- 
ment and business effort. It seems to me that we ought 
to set up all the trade associations in America in groups 
of industries whose constituent elements are related or 
cognate to each other. Production should be grouped. 
So also should service businesses be grouped. And so also 
should raw material production be separated from proc- 
essing, utilities and transportation from the businesses 
which contain normally competitive units. 

These generic definitions are subject, of course, to modi- 
fication but they make it possible to view through given 
industries the problems of the whole economic system 
rather than to attempt generalizations which break down 
of their own complexity. 

Out of these trade association groupings should come an 
executive council of perhaps 25 men. Such a council 
should be paralleled on the labor side by a representative 
group of about 25, following again the same basic 
division of industries and businesses, so that men familiar 
with each segment of the economic structure will be avail- 
able for advice and guidance. To select such a council 
from the CIO or AF of L as such would be as illogical as 
to select it from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States or the National Association of Manufacturers. 


CONTACTS FOR 


When these two councils have 
been set up they each should have 
an opportunity for periodic con- 


BUSINESS AND 
tact with the President of the 
GOVERNMENT United States and with a legisla- 


tive council composed of the steering committees of both 
parties in the two houses of Congress. On this council 
ex-officio should also sit the Vice President of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House. 

This is perhaps the most important part of the whole 
plan because it is after all not the executive branch or any 
class council but the Congress of the United States which 
represents the national interest by means of a referendum 
held every two years. 

Can democracy be organized to save itself? The crisis 
in the world beckons us to do so at once. We should, 
therefore, not attempt to deal surgically with any of the 
social or economic questions until we have the organiza- 
tion to make them effective and the public sentiment to 
approve laws that are passed. This can be accomplished 
in quick time by national leadership of the kind outlined 
above. 

The objective? We need a national income of one hun- 
dred billion dollars. We cannot get it right away but over 
a period of time it is attainable. We need, however, also a 
greater volume of transactions, a better record of produc- 
tion output per man, a better utilization of labor-saving 
devices and a better distribution of the economies effected 
thereby so that not all of the money saved will go to 
profits but that much of it will go into wages and thus in- 
crease purchasing power. 

Our chief difficulty at the moment is our lack of plan- 
ning. Any group can increase costs at will. 

Labor can bargain and demand wage rates or condi- 
tions that can at will throw other labor out of work. 

Capital can refuse to raise wage levels and can pass on 
wage costs at will and bring on a consumer’s resistance. 

Government can pile on taxes at will in indigestible 
proportions—as, for instance, the unduly accelerated rates 
on social security. 

The whole mechanism presents a picture of irresponsi- 
bility and anarchy which is not worthy of an intelligent 
nation like ours. 

Can we work together? The President has with com- 
mendable spirit started us on the road to some kind of 
planning. It should be planning by an intelligent use of 
our resources, our skill, our productive capacity and our 
man-power. It should be a planning not for socialism, not 
for communism, not for fascism, not for “left wing” or 
“right wing” philosophies, not for the advancement of in- 
dividual political ambitions but a planning for rules and 
laws that will encourage exchange and fair rewards— 
indeed, a planning for a system that will be accepted as 
the best assurance that fallible humans can devise to bring 
stability. 
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